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THE RIVAL PROGRAMMES. 
i ig the political speeches of the week had yielded no other 


results of value, they would still have served an ex- | 


cellent pu in sharply defining the positions of the two 
parties and strongly accentuating the difference between 
their respective appeals to the country. As between the 
parties themselves, indeed, the work of definition is prac- 
tically complete ; within the limits of one of them it has as 
promptly proved itself to be impossible. The condition of 
the Liberals at the present moment appears to us to be one 
of simple chaos. Mr. Griapstone’s Manifesto, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s obvious if unavowed reply to it, gave the 
signal for confusion, and every Liberal or Radical speaker 
of any note who has since spoken has made that con- 
fusion worse confounded. Some of the doctors of the 
party seem to think that the too palpable gulf between 
its chief and his lieutenant ought to be at once bridged 
over by explaining away the latter’s declarations; but 
even then a difficulty arises as to whether it is the chief 
or the lieutenant who is to be politely invited to step 
across. (Others content themselves with simply repudiating 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s programme as inopportune and express- 
ing a doubt whether insistence upon it ought not to ex- 
clude him from the shelter of the umbrella. Yet others 
pass it by in masterly silence; and, finally, Mr. Courtyey, 
always original, is prepared to reject at least two points 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s programme, but is quite sure, as 
also is Sir Cuartes Dike, that when Mr. CuaMBERLAIN 
made its adoption a condition of his re-entering a Liberal 
Cabinet, he did not for a moment mean that he would not 
re-enter a Liberal Cabinet which did not adopt it. As to 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN himself, who usually knows what he does 
mean, he has hitherto refused to furnish any scholium to 
his own text, and is no doubt smiling in secret at the strife 
of commentators. It seems unlikely, however, that that 
unhappy gentleman, the Moderate Liberal, should in any 
measure share his amusement. After all, it is no laughing 
matter to find yourself within a few weeks of a general elec- 
tion in a state of absolute uncertainty as to the principles 
which you will be affirming and the designs which you will 
be furthering by recording your vote in favour of your 
party candidate; yet such at this moment is our unfor- 
tunate friend's condition of mind. He has been bidden 
to hope much from that all-healing eirenicon of Mr. 
GtapstTone’s; but, after all, there is not much comfort in 
an eirenicon which sets the battle going more merrily than 
ever. He might have gradually gained confidence, per- 
haps, if the Radicals had only sung a little smaller since 
their leader spoke; but it is, if anything, rather the other 
way with them. Mr. Mortey, who plays “ ancient” to 
Mr. CHamper.arn’s lieutenant, says ditto to his imme- 
dliate superior and (decorously of course) pooh-pooh to his 
commander-in-chief on the various points in dispute. Mr. 
Monrtey is not afraid of the Birmingham “ readjustment 
“ of taxation,” nor of further saddling the Income-tax with 
the school pence, nor yet of distributing bits ef compulsorily- 
seized land in such a way that “one or two or more” 
agricultural labourers in every village may suddenly be 
converted into a majority of their class. Sir Cuartes Ditke, 
again, has said the same thing, only in many more columns 
of the 7'imes, and in much more audacious opposition to his 
chief. “Ido not agree with Mr. Giapstone” here—* I 
“cannot agree with Mr. Giapstone” there; it is really 
dreadful. And last of all cometh Professor Begsty, to give 


voice to the Moderate Liberal’s suspicions of the Sacred Mani- 
festo itself. Although, we are reminded, Mr. GLapstone did 
not express his readiness to attack these institutions (the 
House of Lords and the Church), yet the language of the 
Manifesto, says the Professor unctuously, “ ought to fill all 
“ Liberals with hope.” ‘“ Pretty to see,” as Pepys has it, 
a party filled with hope that their leader secretly intends 
to do something which he dares not avow ; but the graceful 
expectation finds a despondent echo in the breast of the 
Moderate Liberal. 

And perhaps there is not a great deal cf reassurance to 
be gathered by them even from Mr. Goscuen’s deliverances 
at Edinburgh. Mr. Goscnen is a man of high political 
ability and marked independence of judgment, and, except 
in that unfortunate little matter of Scotch Disestablishment, 
on which he was rather cruelly “heckled” at his last 
appearance, he is in the habit of forming his own opinions for 
himself, instead of procuring them ready-made. But un- 
luckily Mr. Goscuen is also a living monument of the fact 
that high political ability and marked independence of 
character may be practically powerless to secure from 
modern Liberalism anything better than respectful but un- 
varying neglect for its counsels, and that the opinions which 
are the product of individual reflection and observation are 
quite incapable of competing, in the Parliamentary market 
at any rate, with the cheaper and more abundant article 
turned out by the Caucus. After all, the Moderate 
Liberal may reflect, is seems hardly worth while to 
follow Mr. Goscuen in following Mr. Guapstong, for the 
mere satisfaction of hearing the follower again reprove 
from his familiar corner the right-hand and left-hand de- 
fections of his leaders on the Treasury Bench. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, that a considerable number of professing 
Liberals are just now in a state of mind exceptionally favour- 
able to the impression which Lord Satispury’s speech at 
Newport was so well calculated to produce ; while, as to the 
great majority of educated Englishmen “ unattached,” we 
may affirm with the utmost contidence that this is the case. 
The eminently businesslike character of the Prime Minister's 
election address—for such it is in essence —its searching 
criticism of the various political questions with which it 
deals, and the frank decision which distinguishes both its 
undertakings and its reserves, are points in it so obviously 
calculated to impress the national intelligence that they have 
for the moment apparently reduced the leading Liberals to 
the silence of confusion. Probably they had all been getting 
ready to say that Lord Sauispury’s eloquence was brilliant 
but hollow, showy but unsubstantial ; and, to their surprise 
and disgust, they have found all their epigrams returned upon 
their hands, and that the actual speech which they have to 
deal with is not the least brilliant, but very formidably solid, 
not particularly calculated to excite enthusiasm, but terribly 
apt to inspire confidence—not, in a word, an effort of ora 
of the sort which evokes cheers, but too uncomfortably that 
more deadly sort which wins votes. Every Liberal orator who 
has spoken and every Liberal journalist who has written 
since the delivery of Lord Saispury’s speech would so 
much rather, all of them, that Lord Sauispury had only 
been “ brilliant,” so that each might have fired off his little 
antithesis and gone home. But it is truly disgusting to 
have to answer a speech which no more lends itself to such 
treatment than if it were a Blue Book—a speech which in- 
cludes a masterly review of the details of legislative measures 
which Liberals have only been talking about in vague 


generalities —a speech which distinguishes between the 
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practicable and the impracticable in projects of social reform, 
and which is as ready and unreserved in its undertakings to 
deal with the former as it is clear and firm in its declara- 
tions of hostility to the latter. Above all, it is intolerable to 
find that a mere brilliant orator has actually devised and 
announced a novel and, what is more, a practical scheme 
for bringing more land into the market, without either 
forcible expropriation of landowners or socialistic imposition 
upon ratepayers. 

No wonder, therefore, that there should be some little 
delay of the replies to the speech from the Liberal side ; 
that Lord Kimpercey should pronounce it “dreary,” which 
is as though a cloudy day in the country should be rebuked 
for its dulness by a London fog; that Lord Hartineton 
should promise in his first speech at Bury to find another 
pwnd of answering it; and that Mr. TREvELYAN 

ould take no notice of it at all. We can quite understand 
that they should both of them much prefer to devote the 
greater part of their speeches to an attack on the Irish 
policy of the Government. We have said our say on this 
matter, and Lord Sanispury has left us as unconvinced as 
we were left last week by Sir Micnarn Hicxs-Beacu, with 
whose line of apology, indeed, Lord Sauisgury’s is virtually 
identical. But if the Liberals, whose path in Ireland 
lies strewn behind them with disaster and dishonour—if 
Liberals imagine that a single false step in a critical situa- 
tion of Irish affairs will suffice to condemn the present 
Government in the eyes of the nation, they are wofully 
mistaken. Lord Hartincroy and Mr. Trevetyan wiil 
have to leave off harping on that single string of theirs 
—the lapse of the Crimes Act—a string which the former 
speaker twanged almost without intermission through- 
out his speech at Bury ; they will have to lay aside this in- 
strument of limited compass, and devote themselves to the 
defence of their own chameleon-like programme, and to the 
attack of that which has been put forward by the leader of 
their opponents. And, considering—to take no other point 
of distinction between the two—considering the obstinate 
prejudice of most Englishmen in favour of “ knowing 
“« where they are,” we are of opinion that Lord Harrineton 
and Mr. TrevEtyan will find their task no easy one. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


— unexpectedly great success of the Conservative 
coalition in France has completely surprised all the 
world, including the victors themselves. Their amazement 
is perhaps not very creditable to the sagacity of the prophets 
who undertook to predict the result of the poll, or of the 
less adventurous people who accepted their calculations on 
trust. Of late years the unexpected has usually happened 
at general elections, not only in France, but in countries 
with a better reputation for sobriety. Still in this case it is 
pardonable to be taken aback at the particular way in which 
fortune has chosen to outrage probability. It is startling 
enough to find any party gaining twice, or more than twice, as 
many seats as had been thought possible on the most favour- 
able calculation. The character of the Conservative party, 
formed within the last two years for the purpose of fighting 
at this election, makes its success the more remarkable. It 
is almost avowedly a temporary alliance between two parties 
divided by irreconcilable differences for the purpose of up- 
setting ultimately, if not at once, the existing form of govern- 
ment. In the event of a complete victory, it must inevit- 
ably and immediately fall to pieces. For the moment the 


various sections of the new party have been compelled to sup- | 
press their most characteristic principles, and to fight on the | 
ground of opposition, not to the Republic, but to the policy | 
of the politicians who have governed France for the last four | 
years. The organizers of the coalition have openly defended | 
this course with the object of securing the support of voters | 
who are neither Orleanists nor Bonapartists, but who have | 
been frightened by the more or less compulsory Radicalism 

of the Opportunists. It might have been thought that the | 
very caution of voters of this stamp would have made 
them hang back from supporting candidates who aim at 

some day bringing about another revolution. Obviously | 
there has been no hesitation on this score. More than a 
third of the whole voting power of France has supported 
men who have not given up the hope of some day seeing a 
Prince of the House of Orteans or of Bonaparte on the | 
throne. After four years of Opportunist government, the — 
enemies of the Republic, who were lately in a feeble mino- | 
rity, discredited, and divided among themselves, are in pos. , 


session of between a third and a half of the seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


The elections are not yet over. A second ballot must be 
held in two hundred and twenty-two cases, and till that is 
done it is useless—in the face of recent experience almost 
fatuous—to speculate as to the final result. For the present 
the Conservative success is quite important event enough 
to deserve attention, all the more because there has been a 
marked desire to minimize its gravity. It has been very 
generally described as a proof, not of the growing dislike of 
Frenchmen to the Republic, but only of their discontent 
with the policies of the successive Ministries of the late 
Chamber. This distinction naturally commends itself to 
the Republicans ; but it is not easy to see why it should be 
thought satisfactory by those who have less pressing reasons 
for taking a cheerful view. On the face of it, the fact 
that the voting power of the so-called reactionary parties 
has more than doubled would scem to be a sign that a great 
many Frenchmen who supported the Republic at the last 
election have ceased to believe in its power to give them the 
kind of administration they value. The affection of voters 
for any form of government must at best be tepid when 
they can vote for its known enemies. Explanations of the 
success of the Conservatives have been sought for in the 
failure of M. Ferry’s colonial policy, in the general uneasi- 
ness at the condition of the finances, in the anger caused by 
the attacks on the Church and the magistracy, and even in 
the mere wish to put a stop to the return to power of M. 
Ferry himself, which seemed not improbable a month ago. 
For all these reasons it is supposed that a great number of 
voters have supported the opponents of all this mismanage- 
ment and the statesman who is responsible for so much of 
it, without at the same time being less loyal to the Republic. 
This explanation has the fault of being a little too subtle, 
and of overlooking some important considerations. There 
was no absolute necessity to make a Republican, even a very 
cool one, vote for Orleanists or Bonapartists because he was 
angered by the erratic aggression and costly impotence of 
M. Ferry’s colonial policy. He might have voted for the 
Radicals, who have attacked these things bitterly enough. 
If he was frightened at the growth of the debt, and dis- 
turbed by the domestic policy of the Opportunists, there 
were still Republicans of the stamp of M. Rigor and M. 
Germain to vote for. Unluckily these gentlemen have 
come to exceptionally severe grief. While the Radicals 
have gained ground, the Moderate Republicans have been 
beaten on all sides. The growth of the Radical party 
has been less unexpectedly great than that of the Con- 
servatives, and its importance has consequently been some- 
what underestimated; but it accounts for the success of 
the coalition more satisfactorily than the other reasons 
adduced. It seems at least probable that Frenchmen who 
voted against the Monarchical parties a few years ago have 
been moved by something stronger than dislike of a par- 
ticular Republican statesman before voting in their favour 
now. What has influenced them is not far to seek. For 
the last four years power has been in the hands of a suc- 
cession of little men, none of whom have had a compact 
majority, while all have been driven on by the Radicals, 
Under the impulse of this party the Church has been 


attacked, the magistracy has been insulted, the army has 


been played with, the national resources have been wasted 
on useless public works. Every politician who has the 
slightest pretension to be called Moderate has been tried, 
and has been proved to be unable to govern. M. CLémenceau 
alone has not yet been “ used up,” and he is pledged to renew 
the vexatious attacks made in late years on all the institu- 
tions of France on a larger scale and in an openly revolu- 
tionary spirit. After an experience of this kind a strong re- 
action against the Republic itself was to be expected, and the 
result of the voting on Sunday is a sign that it has begun. A 
third of the voters in France are either eager to see a change 
of government or are at least well prepared to submit if 
one were to be brought about. Men who will vote for the 
Monarchists are not likely to offer them any effectual oppo- 
sition in other ways. There may be, there very probably 
is, no strong desire among the new Conservatives to see a 
coup détat ; but there must be something more than in- 
difference to the Republic. That large and important part 
of the population of France which is not enthusiastic for 


_any form of government, but is very much attached to 


administration, has apparently begun to despair of getting it 
from any section of the Republicans. In that frame of 
mind they are likely to look favourably on the success of 
their enemies. 
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Even the Republicans, who are trying to make the best 
of the position, are compelled to acknowledge that it is 
serious. There is no immediate danger, and if any disturb- 
ance does take place, it will be due, as in the case of the 
disereditable riots in Paris, to some section of their own 
party. They have, however, been sharply warned. The 
misgovernment of the last few years, and the fear of its 
continuance, have made the Monarchists stronger than they 
were fourteen years ago. Unless the Republic is adminis- 
tered in a very different spirit in the future, the reaction 
will continue to increase in strength. Even the next fort- 
night may see the Conservatives further reinforced. It is 
very possible that many voters have supported Moderate 
candidates in the districts where the election has been 
doubtful simply because they were convinced of the weak- 
ness of the Conservatives. If between this and Sunday 
week they have no better security against the Radicals 
than they were offered hitherto, it is on the cards that 
they may follow the example of others, and support can- 
didates who, whatever faults they may have, are at least 
sure to oppose M. Ciéwenceav. Even if the “ ballot- 
“ tages” do not add immediately to the strength of the 
Conservatives, the danger for the Republic will not be less 


in the next few years. The reaction against it can only be | 


stopped by a very complete change in the system on which 
government has been conducted since the Republicans ob- 
tained the reality of power. Unluckily for them, there is 
little chance of any such reform. When they are told to 
mend their ways, it is apparently forgotten that to do so 
they must all at once cease to be what they have been all 
along. The Radicals must give up wishing for a social re- 
volution, the Opportunists must make up their minds not 
to make concessions to the Radicals in order to get into 
office. The Moderate men must stiffen their necks, or, in 
other words, become something which that plausible and 
often worthy class of persons have never yet been since 
their great exemplars the neutral angels could not decide 
for Gop or the Devil. All three must find good adminis. 
trators, sound economists, and a body of followers who do 
not think it their first duty to get public money spent on 
their constituents. Fear has worked reformation before, 
and may do so again; but it is not likely to confer the 
qualities of intellect and character, without which the 
Republic cannot improve its position. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BRADFORD. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S self-denying ordinance has 
been limited by subsequent explanations. He had 


been generally understood to pledge himself not to take: 


office in any Ministry which would not accept his recent 
proposals. It now appears that he will only require his 
colleagues to include compulsory purchase and the rest in 
the catalogue of open questions. Mr, Giapstone’s Address 
is well calculated to prepare the way for some arrangement 
of the kind. From the beginning of the document to the 
end the writer abstains from expressing an insuperable 
objection to any measure which is likely to become the 
subject of discussion. In one of his Bradford speeches 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN argued strongly against Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
hesitating disapproval of gratuitous education. The con- 
tribution of parents to the cost of educating their children 
was denounced as an obnoxious tax. The still more stringent 
obligation to feed them is for the present to be continued. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN accepts Mr. GLapsTone’s statement that 
gratuitous education will put an end to the voluntary 
schools ; but he thinks the result desirable in itself, on the 
alleged ground that public money ought not to be expended 
except by bodies popularly elected. He had already ex- 
plained that the cost of schools is to be paid, not from the 
rates, but from the taxes, of which the pressure is to be at 
the same time readjusted in favour of the poorer classes. 
The Local or County Boards will consequently deal not 
with funds even ostensibly provided by their constituents, 
so that the pretence of representation will be divorced 
from taxation. The managers of voluntary schools, by con- 
tributing far more than their share of the cost of education, 
furnish the best possible security for the due application of 
the Government grant. Most of them pay income-tax; 
some of them will be victims of Mr. Cuamperiatn’s gradu- 
ated taxation. Their payments for education will therefore 
probably be maintained or increased; and the principal 
contributors to the cost of schools will no longer have any 
voice in their management. 


The creation of small agricultural holdings by County 
Boards will be also undertaken at the expense of those who 
will almost unanimously disapprove of the experiment. 
This part of the revolutionary system is apparently to be 
undertaken at the cost of the ratepayers; and, as Mr. 
GtapstovE and others have repeatedly argued, the rates are 
ultimately charged upon the landowner. The purchase and 
distribution of freeholds are to be authorized by the nominees 
of the majority of householders ; and the Council will dis- 
pose of the enormous patronage which will necessarily be 
exercised in the distribution of properties which may have 
been bought. The choice of holdings and the amount of 
rent will depend on the pleasure of the same body, which 
will have been elected by the claimants and their friends; 
and when any plot of land is let to a constituent, the cha- 
racter and quality of the indispensable buildings will also be 
_ regulated by favour. If the Council has bought and let to 
a tenant a patch of ten acres, it must, unless the tenant is a 
capitalist, and therefore not a proper object of legislative 
| benevolence, erect a dwelling-house which will cost 200/. or 

3001. If the speculation fails through the inability of the 
occupier to pay fair interest on the outlay, the loss will 
' fall on the partially expropriated landowners of the county 
in the form of additional rates. Any independent tenant- 
| farmers who may be allowed by their new masters to sur- 
| vive will bear their share of the burden in the form, perhaps 
of rates, and certainly of artificial dearth of labour. Sir 
| Witiiam Harcourt, who may now be regarded as one of 
| Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s authorized interpreters, professes to hope 
| that more than half the present body of labourers will sub- 
stitute the advantages of peasant proprietorship for the 
| receipt of wages. By every possible means agricultural 
production is to be made more expensive, while the results 
will almost inevitably be reduced in amount. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN anticipates one obvious criticism of 
his scheme by the bold assertion that no Corporation has 
within his knowledge perpetrated a job, Americans will 
learn with astonishment that municipal corruption is an 
impossible figment. It is true that English Corporations 
are comparatively pure ; but it must be remembered that 
they are subject to a strict and independent audit, and that 
they have hitherto not been allowed to engage in business 
speculations. The power of removing a rate by certiorari 
into the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court is a not 
inconsiderable check on maladministration. The Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham, though it has never been accused of 
pecuniary corruption, is the most intolerant and exclusive 
of municipal bodies. In the present generation the local 
majority confines itself to the tyranny and injustice of ex- 
cluding from municipal influence all but its own partisans. 
Hereafter managers and wire-pullers will discover that they 
have a saleable property to dispose of ; and some of them 
will yield to the temptation. No impartial person will for 
/a moment believe that the members of an elective body 
_ will be strictly impartial between their supporters and their 
‘opponents. The County Board will have been elected almost 
_ exclusively on political grounds, and the members will have 
been pledged beforehand as to the extent to which they will 
exercise their powers of purchase, as to the rents to be re- 
quired from lessees of plots of land, and as to the preference 
of allottees who are known to be of the right way of think- 
ing. Systematic corruption will perhaps not be the worst 
characteristic of the new system; but Mr. CHamBeraty’s 
guarantee of the uprightness of County Boards is but a 
worthless security. The Corporations of which he has had 
experience have no power to impose on one part of the com- 
munity a rate which is not equally charged on the rest. 
The County Boards will be able to purchase by compulsion 
the property of an obnoxious landowner, to be divided, 
subject to rents arbitrarily fixed, among petty agitators and 
useful agents of the leading demagogues. 

New —— of the democratic revelation are uced 
like the supplementary chapters of the Koran, in Laie sue- 
cession, nor is it known whether the prophet has spoken 
his last word to his favoured disciples at Bradford. The 
list of pledges to be unwillingly swallowed by the moderate 
Liberals, and by Sir W. Harcourt, is long, though it may 
perhaps not yet be complete. There is one institution, not 
yet publicly denounced, which will apparently be reserved 
to the last. Mr. Cuamperzain lately quoted the phrase 
that he was astonished at his own moderation ; and it is 
true that he has not yet proposed the abolition of the 
Crown, At the beginning of his political career he was less 
reticent. In his recent tour he has said little or nothing of 
the payment of members ; but within a few months he took 
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oceasion to contend that politics ought to be a profession 
and to furnish the means of livelihood to members of Par- 
liament. The position of Mr. Parneti probably appears 
enviable to a rival who is alternately his ally and his oppo- 
nent. The Irish manager can at any time deprive a re- 
bellious follower of his means of subsistence ; and, if the 
payment of members were once authorized, the reigning 
demagogue of the moment would exercise equal power in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. The House of Commons, 
constituted on Mr. Cuamperatn’s principle, would consist 
almost exclusively of obscure adventurers, who would 
reward themselves for their servility by systematic cor- 
ruption. 
{fn Mr. Cuampervain’s last speech at Bradford a for- 
ten article of the old Chartist creed was oddly disinterred. 
t seems that, among other blessings to be conferred on the 
country by the new Constitution, triennial Parliaments are 
to provide for incessant canvassing and political agitation. 
One Session will be devoted to the redemption of dishonest 
pledges ; one may, perhaps, be allowed for legislation ; and 
the third will be employed in preparations for another 
election. The probable motive for desiring so inconvenient 
a change is a desire to cripple by all possible methods 
the independence of the House of Commons. The chief 
manager of the Caucus has long laboured to substitute 
the influence of political clubs for the authority of Parlia- 
ment; but he cannot trust his nominees if they are allowed 
comparative fixity of tenure. In the first or second Session 
a member elected for seven years may sometimes be disposed 
to waver in his allegiance to his patrons. The suggestion 
that in a long term the House “loses touch” of the consti- 
tuency of course means that triennial Parliaments would 
render the pressure of the Caucus more irresistible. The 
new Constitution, until it is amended by the abolition of 
the Monarchy, may perhaps receive few further additions. 
The House of Lords is to be suppressed; and, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN stated at Bradford, no other Second Chamber is 
to take its place. The Churches of England and Scotland are 
to be disestablished and disendowed. Local Legislatures 
are respectively to control the internal affairs of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; and County Boards are, among 
their other functions, to regulate and redistribute landed 
property. Members of the Central Parliament, and perhaps 
of the Provincial Assemblies, are to receive salaries. Every 
kind of property is to be taxed on a varying scale, to be 
hereafter defined by the Radical leaders. Such is, it seems, 
the natural and proper result of an extension of the fran- 
chise which was recommended on grounds of symmetry or 
of equitable treatment of “the man on the other side of the 
“hedge.” It is deemed prudent for the moment to post- 
ne the inevitable attack on the Crown. An entire revo- 
ution in all the other institutions of the country will serve 
for one or two septennial or triennial Parliaments. The 
Whigs and the moderate Liberals have not courage to 
dissociate themselves from the author of the revolutionary 
crusade. If the consequences affected themselves alone, 
their future sufferings would deserve little compassion. 


COMPARATIVE DIRT, 


8 there one law for the Duke and another for the Cow- 
keeper? That is the way in which an ardent Reformer 
would put the question of Covent Garden Market and 
St. James’s Park. Perhaps there would be a slight petitio 
principii in the question, and yet the fallacy were almost 
pardonable. St, James's Park, as we know, has been the 
scene of eviction. The cow-stall keepers in Milk Walk 
have been dis . They are not Irish, or, if Irish, not 
in Ireland. They are not Celtic, or, if Celtic, not in Skye or 
Morvern. We shall probably hear little, therefore, of the 
wrongs of these Metropolitan Crofters, and yet we do not feel 
quite sure that a cry could not be manufactured out of their 
woes. They are accused of being dirty, slatternly kind of 
people, like Mrs. McCuarry in a social apologue familiar 
to our grandmothers. Well, so are the Crofters commonly 
traduced as a dirty, slatternly people. Again, the cow-stall 
keepers (the Gaikwars of St. James’s Park) are alleged to 
have maintained their cattle in a filthy and unsanitary con- 
dition, so that the place became an eyesore, a scandal, a hotbed 
of disease. Sothey have been obliged to move off, ‘“‘ when it 
“ was found impossible to induce them to observe habits of 
“cleanliness and propriety.” Very well; but how about 
Covent Garden? Are habits of cleanliness and propriety 
eminent in the market of Mud Salad? Is Covent Garden, 


or is it not, “ in an untidy and dirty condition”? True, we 
do not suppose that Covent Garden is the bivouac of 
London savages. The wild tribes of London, it seems, have 
made the cow-stalls in St. James's Park into their lodges, 
and Mr. Tytor need not go to the Zunis, or the Australians, 
to find half-naked nomads. The Deputy-Ranger found two: 
squaws and a young pa , “half naked and filthy, 
“ crouching in the stall.” Possibly enough no clans crouch 
thus in Covent Garden Market. But, tothe amateur of dirt, 
and mud, and block, and obstruction, and general hideous 
and pestilent muddle, Covent Garden will occasionally repay 
a visit. Why, then, should not the proud proprietor be 
invited, like the cow-stall keepers, to keep it clean or move 
on? Possibly because we are still in a law-abiding country, 
because he is owner and the cow-people were squatters. 
But when once Sir Cuarves Dike has blown away the last 
vestiges of the Norman Conquest, then, we think, the 
Radical broom will sweep clean over Covent Garden, and 
the place will not be the dirty and unwholesome obstruc- 
tion, on a larger scale than Milk Walk, with which re- 
formers and satirists have made us familiar. We may not 
have the cholera with us this autumn—it is bad enough to 
“ have the Crisis with us”; but next summer we shall see 
what we shall see, and (in Covent Garden) smell what we 
shall smell. Meanwhile the cause of the cow-stall folk 
should certainly be taken up by some of our Tribunes of 
the People. They were squatters, forsooth. This is their 
crime! Why, all men were squatters in the really good 
old days, when, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN knows, “ the land was 
“ the people’s.” Squatting is your only legitimate tenure, 
as far as we presume to understand the Land Reformers. 
But the St. James’s squatters have received some “ compen- 
“sation,” and this, after all, may turn the true Radicab 
against them. To compensate them is to set a bad 
example, and will be disapproved of by Mr. Henry Gzorce 
when the cow-stall classes come to evict the squires. 


THE EASTERN IMBROGLIO, 


expectation that Lord Satispury would take the 
opportunity afforded to him at Newport of expressing 
his views on the Eastern imbroglio has been realized, if not. 
in a very satisfying way. The Prime Minister had warned 
his hearers that in the departmental office which he fills it 
was not in his power to speak with absolute freedom when 
touching upon foreign affairs. He accordingly confined him- 
self almost entirely to criticism of the retrospective order, 
and attempted rather to trace the genesis of the existing 
situation, and to account for it on optimistic principles, than 
to forecast its probable issue. In the former endeavour it 
was naturally impossible for him to achieve anything more 
than an imperfect success. It is no doubt true that the 
Bulgaria which Prince ALEXANDER is seeking to restore 
will not be the “ big Bulgaria” of the San Stefano Treaty ; 
and true, too, that the history of Eastern Roumelian “ develop- 
“ment” has been a different and possibly a less alarming 
one for Europe than it would have been if the “character 

of the province had been “ formed ” under the tutelage of a 
Russian army. Above all, it was a true and a timely reply 
to certain ignorant sneers of Lord Sauispury’s Radical critics 
that “ treaties do not affect to overrule the general impulses 
“ of populations ; but what they do affect is to protect those 
“impulses from being controlled by force.” Well, however, 
as it may be to bear this in mind as a general principle, we 
are not quite prepared to admit that it has received an 
illustration in the present instance. The Treaty of Berlin 
undoubtedly removed the pressure of the Russian armies ; 
but what it set free was not so much the “ general impulses 
“ of populations ” as the special activities of intrigue, and it 
was because the complete liberty which these forces would 
enjoy under the treaty was foreseen by some of its critics 
that they censured its provisions. Nor is there much 
comfort to be derived from Lord Sattssury’s declaration 
of his policy as being designed to uphold the Turkish 
Empire whenever it can be and “ healthily 
“ upheld,” and “to cherish and foster strong, self-sustain- 
“ing nationalities,” &c., whenever Turkish rule is proved 
“ by events to be inconsistent with the welfare of popu- 
“ lations.” It is not very comforting, we say ; because, so 
far as we can perceive, the “event” which will determine 
Lord Savissury’s mind to this conclusion need be nothing 
more than a pr ciamiento on the part of a knot of 
Panslavist conspirators, However, it is some slight satis- 
faction to find that this principle is not for the moment to 
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be pushed any further, and that the Great Powers are in 
accord in their desire to “ confine within the narrowest pos- 
“ sible sphere the modification of the existing state of things 
“ which the impulses of the populations have produced.” 


Meanwhile the Ambassadors of the Powers have held 
several meetings at Constantinople for the discussion of a 
plan of settlement; but have thus far, it seems, resolved 
upon nothing, except that their deliberations are to be kept 
secret. From all that can be gathered, however, or that may | 
fairly be suspected from the present state of their minds, the — 
world can afford to wait patiently enough for admission totheir | 
confidence. They cannot agree, it is said, upon the terms of 
the identic reports to be addressed to their respective Govern- 
ments, and they are, on the other hand, all agreed that they 
must obtain further instructions from home before ap- 
proaching the main object of the Conference. All this, of 
course, is the highest of high diplomatic comedy, as is also 
the contemplated despatch of a Note to the Governments of | 
Greece and Servia recommending them to disarm ; but it is 
hardly calculated to increase the respect which popularly | 
attaches to the art and mystery of the diplomatist. Some 
allowance, however, ought doubtless to be made for men 
who arecalled upon to go through a performance of a more 
flagrantly and cynically hypocritical character than has 
often been demanded even of their profession. In order to 
hold a Conference in any sensible and respectable mean- 
ing of the phrase, there ought to be, in the first place, 
something to confer about, and, in the second place, some 
pretence of a common desire to do justice in the pre- 
mises. In the present instance both these conditions are 
unfulfilled. There is no dispute whatever about the facts 
themselves, or about the import of the facts; and, on the 
other hand, there is notoriously no intention of equitably 
dealing with them. The Prince of Butcarta, and the 
heads of the Bulgarianizing party in Eastern Roumelia, 
have, without the slightest plea of provocation, violated the 
provisions of a quite recent European treaty; and, since 
the thoroughly lawless and unprovoked character of that 
act isa common admission in the case, the only object for 
which the signataries of that treaty could legitimately meet 
in the persons of their representatives would be to deter- 
mine in what way the aggressors should be compelled to 
make amends or what compensation should be offered to 
the victim of the wrong. What, however, the Conference 
are actually meeting for is, as is well known, to consider 
whether any and what further demands shall be made upon 
the injured party by way of black-mail, and with a view 
to buying off an attack with which he has been threatened 
by certain rivals of his original assailant. So singularly 
anomalous a mission might be sufficient to excuse a certain 
amount of diffidence on the part of those who are charged 
with it; but, as a matter of fact, their hesitations have 
a deeper and a less respectable origin. The representatives 
of the Powers are not perplexed by any doubts as to how 
far they should press their exactions on the Porte; they 
are simply agitated by suspicions and misgivings as to each 
other’s designs. When they talk of the “claims of Servia,” 
what they are really thinking of is the ambitions of Austria ; 
and all that they affirm or deny of the “development of 
“ Bulgaria” is really meant to be affirmed or denied of 
the advance of Russia. For the moment it looks as if the 
apprehensions which are suggested by the first of these 
phrases were in a way to subside. The countenance at first 
extended by Austria to the bellicose proceedings of King 
Mitaw and his people—or, to put things in their proper 
order, we should say, perhaps, of his people and King 
Mitan—has, on a hint from Berlin apparently, been of late 
withdrawn ; and the Kina, if he does commit himself to an 
attack on Turkey, will do so under pressure from his sub- 
jects, and not at the instigation of a Great Power. 

It is not impossible, however, that Turkey may in any 
case be beforehand with her. The announcement from 
Philippopolis that the Suran has “in principle recognized 
“the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, under the 
“ sceptre of Prince ALEXANDER,” may, perhaps, be some- 
what in advance of the facts; but it need not surprise 
anybody to receive authentic news of such a settlement 
before many days are past. It would be quite in keeping 
with the shrewd policy of the Porte, wherever financial 
weakness or religious prejudice does not interfere to deflect 
that policy, to divide its enemies in the most effectual of 
all possible ways—namely, by making terms with one in | 
order to detach it from the others. Now, compromise with 
Prince ALEXANDER at this icular juncture would cost 


Turkey nothing. She knows full well that these very 


jealousies of the Powers which enable her to retain what she 
for the time being p \ssesses will always effectually prevent 
her from recovering anything of which she has been robbed, 
and that she is merely making a virtue of necessity 
in seeking an arrangement with any adversary who may 
have succeeded to her detriment in creating accomplished 
facts. At the same time, it is well worth the while of any 


| smaller Power who may stand in that position to compound 


for the abandonment of “ protests” by consenting to meet 
her half-way, or even, as is now being suggested in ex- 
planation of the new departure in Ottoman policy, to tender 
some independent consideration on its own part. The idea 
that Prince ALEXANDER, who is firmly believed in some 
quarters to have powerful financial backers, has offered 
certain pecuniary inducements “ very welcome to the Porte, 
“ in view of a possible conflict with Greece and Servia,” is, 
under the circumstances, not an unnatural one. But, how- 
ever this may be, an understanding between the Porte and 
Bulgaria of the description indicated in the latest reports 
would undoubtedly give something very like checkmate to 
the Servian game. The state of things which it would 


| create can add not the slizhtest colour of international right 


to Servian or Greek demands for compensation, and this is 
of importance, as implying that it supplies no Great Power 
with a diplomatic excuse for interfering in that behalf. 
Not, unfortunately, that there is any conclusive ground 
for believing that no attempt will be made on the part 
of one or both of the minor States to seize that compensa- 
tion by force. The game of attacking Turkey, getting 
soundly beaten by her, and then calling vociferously upon 
Christendom to interfere has been before this so successfully 
played by the Balkan States, we are sorry to remember, that 
there is always a. probability of its being tried again. At the 
same time, it is only fair to recollect also that the ex- 
periment of imposing peace upon these greedy little States 
by a firm and a really, not nominally, unanimous mandate 
from all the Powers has never yet been tried; and, if Lord 
SacisBvrY is right in thinking that the necessary unanimity 
does actually prevail among them, there may still be some 
chance of bringing Servia and Greece to reason. 


PURSE AND PERSON. 


WH Wisdom crieth out in the streets, people may 
regard her or not at their peril. But when the 
public cry for protection, policemen and magistrates are 
bound to afford it them. Yet they do not. Offences against 
the person increase and multiply. Crimes of violence dis- 
grace London daily. Often, it is to be feared, the victims 
suffer in silence, or the perpetrators are never apprehended. 
They dive down the nearest alley, one of those passages so 
common on the north side of the Strand, and are lost to 
sight, though not to memory dear. When the ruffians are 
caught, they do not meet with their deserts. Let us take, 
for instance, the case of WILLIAM AvENT, who was 

with assaulting Mr. CasTELLian, a tobacconist, in the high 
road, Marylebone. A companion of the prisoner’s asked 
Mr. idiotic question, to which Mr. 
who had his arm in a sling, replied that he knew nothing 
about the matter. Thereupon Avent knocked his hat off, 
and struck him in the face, making his mouth bleed. For 
this brutal and utterly unprovoked assault Mr. De Rurzen 
only sent AvENT to prison for a fortnight, whereas he had 
the power to send him for six months. If Avent had put 
his hand into his employer's till, six months’ imprisonment 
is probably the very least punishment that would have 
befullen him. The culpable leniency with which London 
magistrates treat outrages of this kind is really lament- 
able, and is even harder to explain than the odd capri- 
ciousness of the law. If Avenr had taken sixpence out 
of the prosecutor's pocket after striking him, he would 
have been committed for trial, and might have received a 
sentence of penal servitude, accompanied by flogging. Why 
should corporal punishment be allowed only when there is 
actual robbery? It is for the violence, not for the dis- 
honesty, that the cat is supposed to be awarded. Of course 
Mr. De Rurzen dwelt upon the “cowardly” nature of the 
crime and all that sort of thing. Unfortunately, men of 
AveENT's type are inaccessible to eloquence. There is only 
one thing which they thoroughly understand, and that is 
bodily discomfort, more especially when it rises into acute 


— pain. It is satisfactory to think that Georce 


INTON was rather severely beaten by a gentleman whom 
he attacked on the Embankment the other night. He 
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would have been all the better, however, for some further 
ee of the same kind in gaol. Mr. Cuancez, with a 
eniency which is the reverse of merciful to the public, let 
him off with a fine of ten shillings. He did so on the 
ground that the prosecutor knew how to take care of him- 
self, as the prosecutor, being young and vigorous, certainly 
did. Huyton will probably in future confine himself to at- 
tacks upon women and old men. It would be too sanguine 
to suppose that he had received enough to keep him quiet 
altogether. 

The inadequate sentences passed in cases of unprovoked 
assault are simply scandalous. On the same day on which 
Avent and Hinton were treated in the manner described 
Joun Seymour pleaded guilty at the Middlesex Sessions to 
stealing a watch, and was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. People’s watches ought, of course, to be pro- 
tected, and probably Szymour was an old offender. But 
even watches are less valuable than life and limb, both of 
which are directly threatened by the ruffians whom magis- 
trates treat so gently. Mr. Newron enjoys the distinction 
of having sent to prison for periods of six and two months 


respectively GrorcE ARmMsTRONG and JoHN SHINGLE, who 


assaulted Mr. and Mrs. Carrot in the neighbourhood of 
the Tottenham Court Road. In this case, perhaps, the pri- 
soners ought to have been committed for trial, in order that 
they might be yet more severely dealt with. For Mr. 
Carrot. was kicked till he became insensible, his son was 
kicked in the stomach, and his wife was struck in the 
face. There seems to have been absolutely no reason for 
the assault, except that the prisoners, like wild beasts, 


turned upon the first human beings they saw. A still 


more astounding instance of magisterial lenity than any 
of these may be cited from the proceedings at the Thames 
Police-court on Saturday. Micnaret Hayes, who had been 
often charged at the same court before, was accused of 
assaulting James Sepier. The prisoner was twenty-three 
and the prosecutor fifty-four. The younger man struck 
the elder repeated blows in the face, knocked him down, 
and jumped upon him, for no reason whatever except 
that he telt so disposed. This performance took place 
in a beershop, appropriately called the “Little Wonder,” 
and in the presence of about thirty men, none of whom 
attempted to interfere. Nil admirari may be pushed too 
far. The unfortunate Sepier had to go to the hospital. 
Mr. Saunpers justly described the assault as “ most cruel 
“ and brutal,” and then inflicted the ridiculously insufficient 


penalty of one month’s hard labour. The examples which — 
we have quoted occurred within a day or two of each other. — 


They are by no means all that we might have given. But 
they are enough to prove that much more stringent 


measures must be taken to put down this epidemic of 


brutality. We believe, as our readers are aware, that the 
hardened wretches who commit these crimes should be made 
to suffer some part of the pain which they inflict. That is, 
of course, for Parliament. In the meantime, the London 
magistrates might do much to make the streets safe if they 
would announce their determination to visit all cases of un- 
provoked assault in the streets with the full penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


IRELAND. 


oe has been no novelty in the news from Ireland 
received during the past week. In itself that is bad 
enough ; but the gravity of the situation is, if possible, in- | 
creased by the fact that Lord Saxispury has done no more 
at Newport than repeat the excuses of the CHaNceLLor of | 
the Excurquer for the attitude the Ministry has assumed — 
towards the successors of the Land League—if they can be > 
called successors who are only the same persons doing, or 
paring to do, the same things under another name. | 
yhile the Z'imes has republished extracts from the papers | 
of the League containing full and conclusive proof of the 
complete success of the boycotters in crushing what feeble 
opposition has been made to them, the Prime Minister has 
repeated Sir M. Hicks-Beacu’s demonstration that this 
form of coercion neither has been nor can be stopped by 
the Government. It is not the least ugly sign of the 
hopeless position the Ministry has made for itself by de- 
ciding to adopt the rose-water method in dealing with 
Irish disaffection that so acute a mind as the Marquess of 
Satispury'’s can find no better argument to defend its | 
action than the stale and ten-times refuted plea that the — 


| success. Like the Cuancettor of the Excnequer, Lord 
Saispury asks us to believe that the Act could not pre- 
vent the extension of boycotting because it could not effect 
its extirpation. If the leader of the Conservative party 
were free from the trammels of the position which he and 
his colleagues have created for themselves, he would be the 
first to see that any law could be declared ripe for abolition 
to-morrow on this ground. Ax illustration by which he 
attempted to enforce his arguments was particularly unfor- 
tunate. Lord Sauispury pronounced the Crimes Act un- 
necessary because there were fewer outrages in September, 
when it was not in force, than in August, when it was. 
This apparent change for the better may be at least equally 
plausibly explained by the fact that at this latter date the 
mass of Irishmen had been taught by the withdrawal of the 
Crimes Act that they had no support to expect against the 
organizers of terrorism. When the object for which out- 
rages are committed had been obtained, there was no imme- 
diate reason for their continuance. 

The very full extracts from Irish newspapers published 
in Tuesday’s Zimes serve to show to what perfection the 
system of boycotting has been carried. In the main they 
add little to what was known already, but they show how 
the tyranny works with great fulness of detail. English- 

men may perhaps realize, after reading these four columns, 
that it is a method of coercion little less cruel than actual 
carding and murder, and calling for signally vigorous 
repression. The next step—if, indeed, it needs to be taken 
at all after recent experience—will be to become convinced 
that the Government has no weapons at its disposal strong 
enough to deal with the evil. It is, no doubt, using those 
it has left itself, but their inefficiency is too obvious. 
Neither is there any reason to suppose that a more energetic 
use of what resources it has would lead to more satisfactory 
results. Colonel Bonp has, indeed, written to the 7imes to 
argue that, with a more efficient system of police, it would 
be possible to break up the Societies which terrorize Ireland. 
It is probable that his criticisms on the organization and 
management of the police in Ireland are not without founda- 
tion. More might be effected if the force was somewhat 
less military, and better adapted to work in secret. The 
great thing with which Government has to contend in 
Ireland is not, however, so much its inability to detect 
crime or toarrest criminals, as the difficulty of securing con- 
| viction. As long as the ordinary law only is in force, juries 
will not give verdicts which would lay them open to the 
vengeance of the friends of the criminal, and while that is 
the case, the utmost activity and success on the part of the 
police could only lead to an increase in the number of useless 
prosecutions. No measures of any kind to promote the 
administration of the law in Ireland will be of any effect as 
long as juries cannot perform their duties with safety. By 
agreeing to let the Crimes Act lapse, the Ministry has for 
the present made that impossible, and therefore its well- 
meant efforts to cope with the National League are inevitably 
_ doomed to failure. The proposal to stop boycotting by taxing 
the township with the rent of vacant farms is open to the 
same objection. No doubt this would be an effectual way 
‘of checking the oppression ; but then no Government can 
_use it without special Parliamentary authority, and that is 
_ just what the present Cabinet cannot obtain in time to stop 
boycotting during the coming winter. 


| 


THE NEW HEREWARD, 


\ \ JHAT does any one suppose the Radicals are at this 

moment doing? The poet asks what the wild waves 
are saying ; and really it would be as easy to answer his 
query as to guess the reply of Sir Cuartes Dike to our 
first question, Sir Cuaries, who ought to know, has re- 
vealed to Chelsea and the Eleusis Club the “mystery more 
“than Eleusinian,” that the Radicals are “ undoing the 
“ Norman Conquest.” Senlac (it would be interesting to 
examine Radical candidates on the topography of Senlac) 
is to be avenged at the electoral urns. The natural man, on 
hearing Sir Cuartes Ditke’s statement, of course expects to 
hear that the descendants of the Norman conquerors are 
to be expelled from our old English shores. But who shall 
tell us where these invaders are to be found? Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we; and too much mixed, perhaps, 
for even Sir Cuartes Ditke to select the real children 
of the Northmen who came with Wituiam Conqueror. 
Nay, the noble name of Dixke itself, for what we know, 
may conceal the hated apostrophe. Sir CuaRLes may be 


| 
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“of that ilk,” and should be wary of crying haro- 
on Norman blood. 

But Sir Cuarves does not announce—not yet, at least— 
that he is for a regular £evp\acia, an Alien Act expelling the 
Norman foreigners. The wicked effect of the Norman 
Conquest, according to the Chelsea philosopher, was “ to 
“ degrade the Saxon township into the feudal manor.” The 
noble hope of the Radicals, tien, will be to convert the | 
feudal manor into the Saxon township. When that is done, | 


Haroip Gopwin’s son will be avenged. Now we are not © 


asking here whether this conversion would be a happy | 
thing and beneficial, or whether the Radicals will effect | 
it honestly and fairly. But we are content to point out | 
that the reference to the Norman Conquest is, unless | 
we are mistaken, a mere piece of claptrap. The Normans 
and their blue blood and their oppressiveness have long 
been familiar to a Chelsea audience not unlearned in 
Bow Bells and the lettered pages of the Family Herald. 
But it was not, if Bishop Srusrs is right, it was not 
“the Normans who began it.” If the Radicals are really 
active in the task which Sir Cmartes Ditke assigns 
to them (rather, perhaps, to their surprise), they are 
striking at institutions much older than the Norman 
Conquest, institutions as English as anything framed in the 
unconquered England can be. Bishop Stuszs writes :—“ A 
“ township ” (which Sir Cuartzs wishes to restore) “ may 
“ represent the original allotment of the smallest subdivision 
“of the free community, or the settlement of the kindred 
“ colonizing on their own account, or the estate of the great 
“ proprietor who has a tribe of dependents.” He also re- 
marks, and Mr. Cuartes Etton (Observations on the Com- 
mons Bill, 1876) accepts the statement, that “those early 
“ townships which were founded on the land of a lord were, 
“in many respects, much the same as manors /rom the 
“ beginning of English history. In course of time,” Mr. | 


ELTon goes on (and probably no one will seriously prefer to | 


his the authority of the learned Sir Cuartes Dixke), “ the 
“ free communities fell into the power of the Crown or the 
“ greater landowners, and the process appears to have been | 
* almost completed before the Norman Conquest.” In the 
Customs of Chester, for example (Domesday, i. 2626), we | 
read of the manerium, as contrasted with the burgus, 
both being clearly in existence prior to the Conquest. 
Let us repeat that we are not arguing as to whether 
it is a good thing or a bad thing that “the free) 
“communities fell into the power of the Crown, or the 
“ greater landowners,” nor as to whether this arrangement 
may and should be now reversed by the Radicals or any one 
else. But we do protest against the invidious proclamation 
of the theory that the Norman Conquest did what was 
“almost complete before the Norman Conquest,” and that 
the Radicals are a kind of Herewarp the Wakes. This is 
the assumption of Sir Cuartes Ditke, and doubtless the | 
assumption lends a little air of romance to the party, and 
brings the smell of the hay over the footlights of the Caucus. 
It isa fine thing to reverse a foreign conquest with its | 
institutions. Unluckily, unless Sir Caartes has 
better authorities than Mr. Exton and Dr. Srupps and | 
Domesday, the said institutions are older than the invasion. | 
Sir Cuares, we think, will get no help from Mr. Seesoum 
in his curious contention. 


The whole argument about the Norman Conquest is an | 
example of that ignorant adoption of the latest historical | 
theories which marks the Radical. There is something 
very Celtic in modern Radicalism. The Celt is always 
crying out for the moon, or some institution older than the 
moon, tpooéAnvor, for the laws of or 
of the Collar of Gold. So, too, the Radical harks back to 
prehistoric institutions of which (for he is seldom a man of | 
any reading) he has heard some confused report. We have | 
shown, we think, that Sir Cuar es is not fighting with the | 
Conquest or the Normans, that he must go further back 
than that for the origin of the institution he dislikes. | 
Where is he to stop? He cannot stop before he reaches 
the theoretical group of Old English kin who grabbed and 
held, to some extent in common allotments, the land imme- 
diately after the English (not the Norman) conquest. But 
how long did this ideal condition of affairs (itself not un- 
vexed by the land-ownership of war-chiefs) endure? “ The 
“ degradation of the peasantry began so soon and spread so 
“ far that it is difficult to realize the life in the free town- 
“ ships into which the original settlements were divided.” 
The ideal state of affairs, the earliest traceable condition of 
English landholding, could only last “ whi'e the villagers were 
“ united by the tradition of a common descent.” How is , 


Sir Cmartes to restore the sentiment of pre-Christian 
England? And why should not the Welsh and Irish claim 
the land which was theirs before the English grabbed it? 
There is no place where the pseudo-historical Radical has a 
right to stop. Land never was the people's in all history, 
in his sense of the word. The very Australian blacks, still 


-more the Kanekas, claim private property in land. The 


Radical millennium will be an innovation, not a restitution, 
and the less Radical smatterers speak about the historic and 
prehistoric past, the fewer will be their blunders. Even if 
their facts were correct, it is impossible to bring back the 
historical conditions and sentiments which alone made pos- 
sible such common ownership as did undeniably exist, and 
as now vexes the peasantry of Russia with “the black 
“ partition,” as they call it, of village lands. To Sir 
Cuartes we might say, in the plaintive language of the 
poor Chinese, “ My friend, your topside ignorance make 
“ shedee piecey tear”; or we might recognize, in him, Lord 
Savispury’s inventive Cockney, who only knows what he 
has read in magazines. 


LORD IDDESLEIGH AT SITERBORNE. 


ORD IDDESLEIGH is too sensible a man to take the 
advice of an adversary, even when it is conveyed in 
the form of a sneer. He repeated in his latest speech the 
sound and ancient proposition that knowledge based on 
careful inquiry should precede political action. Mr. Mortey, 
who is not usually discourteous, described Lord IppEs.eien’s 
doctrine as the perfection of imbecility ; and Sir 
Harcovrt, who indeed is not much devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of accurate knowledge, triumphantly remarked that a 
responsible statesman ought to know his own meaning and 
communicate his meaning to the people. A less original 
orator might have remembered that statesmen have other 
things to study as well as their own intentions. The state 
of the country, its immediate and ulterior interests, the 
principles of economy and legislation, may reasonably enter 
into their consideration. Mr. Morey, notwithstanding his 
scorn of truisms, must admit that they have the advantage 
of being true. The most commonplace deduction from 
ascertained facts is worth more than Sir W. Harcourt’s 
contrast between some Highland glen which he has, in 
defiance of Radical scruples, visited for the purpose of deer- 
stalking, and a rich and thickly-inhabited Swiss valley, 
several degrees to the south of Scotland. Fireworks are 
pretty things, but their most cordial admirers know that 
what goes up as a rocket will come down as a stick. If 
Lord IpprstercH has cared to vindicate his preference for 
facts over theories and figures of speech, he might have 
cited an authority in his favour to which Sir W. Harcourr 
must bow. Mr. Giapsrone, after a life-long study of the 
theory of Church Establishments, has only arrived at the 
conclusion that “ so vast a question cannot become practical 
“ until it shall have grown fimiliar to the public mind by 
“thorough discussion.” Surely, if Sir W. Harcourt is 
right, Mr. Guapstone ought to have known and to have 
announced his own opinion. 

No idler argument was ever used in political controversy 
than the taunt that the defenders of lberty and property 
offer no alternative to the Radical accumulation of bribes. 
At Shetborne Lord Lppes.eicH wisely abstained from bidding 
against the unjust stewards who are now endeavouring by 
squandering the rights of property to secure a perpetual 
lodgment in office. He even ventures to express his belief 
that, if a large number of petty freeholds were artificially 
created, they would, through the operation of natural causes, 
be after a time bought up piece by piece by those who have 
money to spare. He could not judge whether the process 
would be impeded by some arbitrary system equivalent to 
entail. The land projectors have never explained whether 
the tenants holding under County Boards will be allowed to 
dispose freely of their interest in the soil. Mr. CHamMBerLarn, 
indeed, with a bold disregard of consistency and of justice, 
announced that the value of the tenant-right would be deter- 
mined by competition in the open market. The convenient 
cant of supply and demand is only to be repressed when the 
rights of the original freeholder are affected. The assignee 
of a County Board leasehold will thus hold at a rack-rent, 
consisting partly of the interest on his purchase money. 
The question remains whether the present occupier will be 
allowed to sell to an ordinary landowner who may wish to 
increase his estate. If property is not to be permanently 
tied up, Lord IpprsLeicu's prophecy will almost certainly 
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be fulfilled. Sir Tuetopore Martin lately published an 
account of the rapid destruction of small freehold properties 
in the part of North Wales where he resides. The same 
causes will produce similar effects on the County Board 
leaseholds unless they are protected by law from accumula- 
tion. The old German Deaoet, which could not be 
alienated except to a peasant purchaser, would, if sub- 
division is to be artificially perpetuated, be re-established by 
the enlightened Radicals of the present day. 

By an excusable misconception, Mr. Cuamvertatn’s re- 
volutionary proposals are commonly discussed as the ex- 
treme results of the agitation against property and against 
the institutions of the country. It is assumed that, if 
the Church and the House of Lords were abolished, if 
landowners were plundered of half their possessions, and 
if some extravagant percentage were added to the Income- 
tax of the richer classes, the appetite of spoliation would 
be satiated at least in the present generation. The truth 
is, that there is nothing to prevent Mr. CuamBerLAIy 
from doubling the amount of ransom; and bebind Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN are the demagogues who address predatory 
proposals to street mobs on Sundays. The Utopia of the 
Social Democrats is more extravagant than the imaginary 
scheme of government which might be promulgated by the 
Birmingham Caucus; but the assumption that the whole 
fabric of society is at the mercy of the majority for the time 
being is common to both classes of agitators. Until lately it 
has always been supposed that fundamental principles were 
exempt from discussion. The omnipotence of Parliament 


either swelling the current of party violence or alienating 
moderate Liberals. Though all of them, including Mr. 
GoscueN, shrink from protesting against revolutionary 
extravagance, they may soon be forced to admit that they 
agree with Lord IppesLeicH almost as fully as they differ 
from Mr. Cuampertain. Lord Ippesteicn’s speech at Sher- 
borne may or may not have attracted professed converts. 
It must have convinced one class of his professed opponents 
that they agree with him rather than with Mr. CHaMBERLAIN. 
He judiciously took occasion to dismiss with contempt the 
assertion that his party meditates the imposition of a duty 
on foreign corn. To make provisions dearer would, as he 
said, be a strange remedy for commercial depression. His 
total silence on foreign politics was probably the result of 
an understanding with Lord Sauissury. When the Prime 
Minister and Foreien Secretary was about to explain the 
international policy of the Government, it might have been 
inconvenient for even the safest of colleagues to anticipate 
the statement. He might safely assume that the patriotic 
delight of Radical orators in a supposed check to English 
policy would not pass without rebuke. 


SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 


die first feeling excited by the new telegraphic regu- 

lations is, as we expected, one of disappointment. To 
the Post Office, perhaps, this feeling has not yet come, as 
the increase in the number of messages, sent on the rst of 


was in common belief confined within certain more or less October, exceeded considerably the highest estimate formed 
definite limits. The Constitution, though, like the common | beforehand. But it is perfectly clear, from correspondence 
law, it was unwritten, nevertheless existed in the knowledge in the daily papers as well as from general conversation, 
of the community. The proposer of an illegal decree in that the public, the employers of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, are woefully disappointed at the working of the 


Athens, though he might have obtained the assent of the 


Legislature, was liable to prosecution and punishment if. 


lis measure was deemed inconsistent with the ancient law 
of the State. 


An offender against the English Constitution | 


might, until the early part of the present century, have | 
been punished by impeachment. The foundations of the | 


State may now be disturbed with impunity by any ambitious 
demagogue. 

The dislike which has been felt for the process of 
Americanizing English institutions is perhaps no longer 
confined to one party. The modern Radical would be 
seriously hampered by the impediments which have been 
placed by the founders of the Union in the way of 
dangerous innovations. The Supreme Court would make 
short work of an Act for taxing groups of citizens at 
varying and arbitrary rates. Obscure American writers 
have sometimes proposed the abolition of the President or 
the Senate, or of both; but, even if their schemes had 
attracted popular notice and support, elaborately diflicult 
conditions are imposed on any change in the Constitution. 
In the ordinary course of legislation, the Senate effectually 
checks the aberrations of the House, and the veto, which 
has for nearly two centuries been obsolete in England, is 
still exercised by the President. The stability of English 
institutions was formerly envied by European nations, 
and it was regarded by enlightened Americans as equal to 
their own. The ambitious turbulence which bas resulted 
from the recent extension of the franchise proves to be more 
formidable than any form of American agitation. Lord 
IppESLEIGH is perhaps too sanguine in his anticipation of 
the total failure of social and political experiments which 
are opposed to economical laws. The mob and its flatterers 
are loth to attribute to their own blunders the miscarriage 
of democratic projects. RopesprierRe and his associates, as 
often as they found that the golden age had not yet returned, 
compensated themselves for their disappointment by a fresh 
batch of murders. If a tax of forty per cent. on the pro- 
perty of capitalists fails to create commercial prosperity, 
nothing will be easier than to increase the rate to fifty. 

One member of the present Cabinet declines to borrow 
the policy of the hostile party. The only considerable errors 
which his Cabinet 1s thought by some of its friends to 
have committed may be attributed to a violation of the same 
wholesome rule. If the main contention of Mr. Mortry 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were conceded, the Conservative 
Ministers would be pledged to find employment for the new 
legislative machine. The business of Conservatives is to 
keep what exists, and on fit occasion to introduce necessary 
improvements. The task is not calculated to stimulate 
popular enthusiasm ; but in a period of change it is of 
primary importance. One great merit which Lord 
possesses is the calm temperament which prevents him from 


new tariff. It is worth while to look at the published 
figures. On the 24th September, the number of telegrams 
at one shilling and upwards, putting aside foreign and press 
messages, was 43,407. On the 1st October the number at 
sixpence and upwards was 56,955. So that, unless a vast 
majority were paid for ata rate exceeding the new tariff, 
there must have been a very heavy loss. Supposing, for 
argument’s sake, that all the 43,407 were shilling telegrams 
and all the 56,955 were sixpenny, the loss must have 
been some fifty per cent. or more, although to believe 
those daily papers which noticed the matter, and which 
were, of course, saved the trouble of forming an opinion by 
the issue, privately or otherwise, of an official statement, 
this was an advance of nearly thirty-one per cent. Truly 
it was an advance in trouble and cost, commensurate with 
the additional labour involved, and an advance in the deficit, 
commensurate with the lowered rates. This increase or 
diminution, according as we look at it, was chiefly in London, 
where, post-oflices being plenty, and Satan perhaps even 
more ready than in country places with mischief for idle 
hands to do, thousands of people invested sixpence in pur- 
chasing the pleasure of being able ever after to say they had 
used the new form on the first day it came into force. 
Already the new rules are causing confusion, and the 
senders of messages are writing to the papers to complain. 
For instance, is “ Mile-end” one word or two? A grumbler 
is charged 6}d. because it is two. Yet Whitechapel is 
only one. So, too, there are thirty-two “Suttons” in the 
Post-Otfice Guide, and people who telegraph to Sutton, Surrey, 


have to pay for the name of the county, while people who 


telegraph to Sutton-in-Ashfield only pay for one word, though 
they send three. There are, we have heard, not thirty, but 
forty, Westons in England. There are in London hundreds of 
King Streets and Queen Streets. Nay, there are scores in 
one district as W. or E. But King Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, and Weston-super-Mare will be charged for at 
different rates ; the result, of course, being, as we ventured 
to foretell, a larger increase in what may be called “dead 
“ telegrams” than in the public convenience or the postal 
revenue. Punch makes very merry over the matter; but 
the unconscious humour of some of the complainers is still 
more funny. One gentleman, who not very appropriately 
signs himself “ Multum in Parvo,” informs the news- 
reading public that on the morning of October 6 he re- 


ceived the following message To Brown, High Street, 


“ St. Leonard’s.— May I lunch with you to-morrow !— 
“ Jones.” He replied—not “ Yes” or “ No,” or any other 
obvious answer, but—“ Proverbs nine, verse five-— Brown.” 
“ Multum in Parvo,” otherwise Brown, is evidently much 
pleased with this quotation from the words of Wisdom, 
who, as we read in the context, addresses “him that 
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“ wanteth understanding,” and invites him to eat of her 
bread and drink of the wine she has mingled. No doubt 
Jones will be flattered and impressed by Brown’s know- 
ledge of Scripture and politeness. As for Brown, his 
delight at his own wit is so great that he sends it to the 
Standard, and informs an admiring world that “ the above 
“incident” suggested to him that the Government might 
easily introduce a book containing colloquial expressions, 
such as would meet “the ordinary phraseology” in vogue 
among the public, and—he might have added—him that 
wanteth understanding. Another letter-writer desires a 
code of abbreviations—a more sensible suggestion, perhaps. 
But all these ideas were quite as applicable to the shilling 
as to the sixpenny telegrams, the difference which has, in 
truth, taught economy to thousands, being the new system 
of payment for addresses. The same qualification applies to 
the use of Latin words, and a good round dozen of very 
ancient devices for making long telegrams cheap. It is 
curious that all these suggestions should come out, not when 
telegraphing is made dearer, but when it is, ostensibly at 
least, made cheaper ; and they all go to confirm the general 
regret that Lord Joun Manners should have been obliged 
to take the bad advice offered him by his predecessor in 


office, and qualify the boon of sixpenny telegrams with a 
charge for addresses. The one redeeming feature in the 


whole affair is that the experiment has been tried, and that 


if the new rules are revised the PosrmasterR-GENERAL will 
be able to institute a real reform, and grant a real boon to 
the people, in spite of Radical, or self-called “ Liberal,” 
opposition. 


LAW AND COMMUNISM, 
HE Land Nationalisation Society, of which a distin- 


has not, in spite of unremitting exertions, succeeded in 
attracting much notice from the public. Since Mr. Henry 
GeorGE, whose perverted ingenuity made him an object of 
some interest, and who played such tricks with political 
economy as made the professors weep, returned to California, 
the body which he created or inspired has languished in 
comparative obscurity. Mr. Gzorce is said to be now en- 
gaged in the useful and honourable task of persuading his 
countrymen that their protective tariff cripples their in- 
dustry and impoverishes themselves. Mr. Atrrep Russe. 
Wattace, who is, we believe, a Protectionist, carries on 
Mr. Georce’s work of proving, or rather asserting, that — 
private property in land is the legal recognition of theft. | 
Mr. Wattace’s deviations from the sphere of natural — 
science, in which he has done such admirable work, have 
hitherto, if we mistake not, led him to adopt the doc- 
trines of Spiritualists, Protectionists, and confiscators of 
the land. The famous proverb about the shoemaker and | 
the last has seldom received a more striking illustra- | 
tion. The Land Nationalisation Society has discovered that, 
if the world is not its friend, the world’s law, or at least the 
law of England, is. This remarkable discovery is proclaimed 
with a flourish of trumpets, very brazen in tone, and accom- 
panied by extracts from legal and other writers, which show 
an enviable freshness of mind in those who rely upon them. 
Mr. Wattace and his colleagues have, for instance, con- 
sulted the late Mr. Josuva Wittiams’s work on Real 
Property, and there found a pas:age which greatly delights 
them. “ The first thing,” says Mr. Winuiams, “ the student 
“ has to do is to get rd of the idea of absolute ownership. 
“ Such an idea is quite unknown in English law. No man 
“jin the law is the absolute owner of his lands. He can 
“ only hold an estate in them.” The next thing the student 
has to do is to understand the meaning of this passage, and 
when he has done that, he will be aware that it has 
nothing whatever to do with the questions raised by the 
Land Nationalisation Society. It is true that no man can 
go beyond having an estate in fee simple in land. Bat what 
more does anybody want? If land can be sold, let, cultivated, 
built upon, or left alone, at the option of a person who 
does not own it, but merely owns an estate in it, he must 
be a very unreasonable person to complain of a legal fiction 
that the Crown is his landlord, without power to evict him, 
make him pay rent, or interfere with him in any way. If 


guished man of science is, strange to say, President, | 


“ solved that all land legislation shall be so framed as to 
“ enact and give effect to this fundamental principle of per- 
“ manent State sovereignty.” If Mr. WALLACE were made 
to-morrow “absolute owner” of the soil of England, ac- 
cording to the sense in which that term may be applied to 
the Crown, does he suppose that any one would give him 
sixpence for his legal right? As for the “State,” it is not 
owner of the land at all, except in so far as it can forcibly 
expropriate, with or without compensation, any landowner. 
It is equally competent to take from Mr. Wattace the 
copyright of his books, the house that he lives in, and the 
clothes that he wears. 

Why the Land Nationalisation Society should quote from 
Sretman to the effect that “the tenant or vassal hath 
“ nothing in the property of the soil itself, but it remaineth 
“ entirely with the lord,” we must profess ourselves unable 
even to imagine. Ifthe Society had been formed to support 
Lord Patmerston’s famous dictum, that “tenant right is 
“ landlord wrong,” we could have understood the bearing of 
the passage. The feudal system, under which the occupier 
of the soil was little better than a serf, has not usually been 
held up as an ideal by reformers of the land laws. But 
then reformers of the land laws, whether their theories were 
sound or not, used to know something about the subject. 
Coxe, Biackstone, and a person called “ Sreruens,” by 
whom is apparently meant the late Mr. Serjeant Srepwen, 
are cited in support of the commonplace with which many 
schoolboys, most undergraduates, and all lawyer’s clerks are 
acquainted, “ that lands in England are holden mediately or 
“immediately” of the Crown. This is an important fact to 
be borne in mind by those who study the law of real 
property, for it explains the technical meaning of the word 
“estate.” Put to general purposes, it is simply a misleading 
fallacy. The ignorant employment of legal maxims is a 
fruitful source of error, There is a sense in which it is 
true that “an Englishman’s house is his castle.” But to 
infer that a policeman might not break into a house to 
arrest a murderer would be a grave mistake. The other 
authorities cited by the Society are equally irrelevant, except 
a sentence of Mr. Froupe’s to the effect that “land never 
“was private property in that personal sense in which we 
“ speak of a thing as our own with which we may do as 
“ we please,” a statement about as accurate as most of Mr. 
Frovupe’s making. When Mr. Mitt said that “no man 
“ made the land,” he either perpetrated a truism or in- 
sinuated a paradox. Bedford Level was not created by any 
human agency. But a judicious expenditure of landlords’ 
capital alone made it of any real value—made it anything 
more than a portion of the earth’s surface. Mr. Herperr 
SPENCER says that, “ however difficult it may be to embody 
“ the theory of the nationalization of the land in fact, equity 
“ sternly commands it to be done,” which seems to show 
that equity, unlike law, cogit ad impossibilia. Every one 
who is not a member of the Land Nationalisation Society 
knows that the history of the English land laws for the 
last four centuries has been one of progress towards that 
rational freedom of the private owner which is anathema to 
Mr. Watvace and his friends. 


THE TRUTH-TELLING RADICAL, 


T a recent meeting at Maidstone Mr. Barker stated 

“that he had heard that the QuEEN had invested 
“one million in ground-rents.” This statement, with 
appendices, has been going (we love a stock phrase) 
the round of the papers. Painful as it may be to confess 
to a piece of discreditable ignorance, we know not Mr. 
Banker. Maidstone, as the geography book tells us, is the 
county town of Kent, and is familiar, by independent know- 
ledge, as a pleasant place on the Medway, with good inns 
and good rowing. Mr. Barker, though doubtless a burning 
anda shining light in those parts, is, alas! less familiar. 
The mere newspaper reader and observer of that wonderful 
political world inhabited by the friends of the people, con- 
ceives of him dimly as one of many now hard at work en- 
lightening the oppressed son of toil as to his rights. They 
are to be heard of and even seen in many parts, and every- 
where traced by their marks on the soil. They leave behind 


any disciple of Mr. WauLace gets elected to the next House | them a trail of what the prosaic mind calls by one short 


of Commons, be will be expected 


“ by the constitutional law of England [what is the un- ! myths. 


to move that “ Whereas, word, but the true philosopher would describe as political 


Mr. Barker has, it would seem, employed his 


“ constitutional law of England 1] the absolute ownership | little fraction of poetical faculty on the affairs of Her 
“ of the soil—so frequently claimed—is expressly denied to | Mavesty the QueeN. Less daring patriots are edntent with 
“any subject, and is vested in the State, it is hereby re- | the clergy. During these last few months disinterested 
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persons who have the good of the agricultural labourer | 
at heart have been busy in obscure regions in showing | 
the parson in his true character, or in making the 
raw material of our new yeomanry understand all the 
villany of the squire. These wicked men (we mean the 
a and the squire) live in large or comparatively large 

ouses ; argal, they are the natural enemies of the People. 
Such is the burden of the song of this race of prophets, and 
the echoes of it are to be heard in many parts. 


Mr. Barker, for whom, in spite of our ignorance, we 
entertain a great respect, has flown at higher game. He 
has accused the QuEEN of speculating in ground-rents. One 
sees what follows. Of course they are the ground-rents 
of slums, and yield enormous profits. The Quezn is 
growing rich on the sufferings of her ple; and are 
we free men of Kent to tolerate? &c. &c. Unfortunately, | 
there is a little defect in Mr. Barxer’s picture; just a. 
little deficiency, and, strange to say, one which turns 
up not infrequently in the eloquence of Radical orators. 
His facts happen to be all wrong. Sir Henry Ponsonsy 
has had his attention called to the speech at Maidstone, and 
has promptly written to say that the QurENn has “ bought 
“ nothing, and possesses nothing, in the City of London.” 
It isan honour for any Mr. Barker to draw the fire of 
Sir H. Ponsonsy, and we congratulate him on his triumph ; 
but that event alone would scarcely have deserved notice. 
The beauty of this story lies in its general application. In the 
first place, we may note the courtesy and fairmindedness of 
the orator who brings a wholly unfounded accusation against 
his sovereign. There is a dignity in attacking a crowned 
head, and nowadays it is so safe! Then it is worth while 
to notice the beautiful muddle very characteristic of a cer- 
tain class of politicians into which Mr. Barker and others 
after him seem to have fallen. Sir H. Ponsonsy, with 
some critical sagacity, puts his finger on the very point 
where Mr. Barker has gone wrong—at least, so we sup- 
pose ; for even oratorical friends of the people generally 
turn out of the right path through reading the signpost 
improperly. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests who 
administer the Crown Lands may have bought ground- 
rents; but, says Sir Henry, what has that got to do with 
the QureN? The Crown lands are now administered by a 
public department under Ministerial control. What they 
do is dictated by political gentlemen, not by the Quren. 
_ Sir Henry Ponsonsy thinks it “ most improbable” that the 

Commissioners have invested in ground-rents. According 
to ALIquis, who writes to inform the Standard, Sir Henry 
is in the wrong. The Woods and Forests have invested in 
ground-rents, and have thereby done grievous wrong to 
worthy tradesmen who would like to have got them cheap. 


We note the pubiic spirit of Ariquts, who thinks the owners 
of the ground should have been compelled to put up with a 
smaller profit. Still, what has all that got to do with the 
Queen ? The Woods and Forests are under the control of the | 
elect of the people. Of late years, as all the world knows, 

their masters have been the especial friends of the people, | 
who somehow are only a part of the population of England. | 
If they have used their power oppressively, whose fault is | 
that? We are obliged to Mr. Barker for being the instru- | 
ment for raising the veil for a moment on the Savan’s in- 
_ visible world of orators who are engaged in showing the new | 
electors that their duty is to hate and despoil everybody who 
has the misfortune to own anything. 


| mitted “ grievous errors.” 
do not share Mr. Courtyey’s enthusiasm on the subject 
_—not, of course, the only reason—is that we feel sure 


them were left dead on the field, and the rest scattered 
over the desert. The Abyssinians themseives are said to 
have lost heavily; but to the Hadendowas the blow, ac- 


‘companied by the death of their leader, must be a crush- 


ing one. It is only to be hoped that the victory may bear 
fruit in the relief of the gallant garrison of Kassala, towards 
which the Abyssinians are now marching. But, whether 
this be its result or not, the tribes who followed the Manpr 
and his lieutenant may now be expected to melt away, or 
“to return,” as the Daily News piously wishes, “to peace- 
“ ful pursuits.” We agree with our contemporary that, if 
they do so, Osman Dicna’s death “will serve them better 
“ than his life did”; but it does not follow, even if they do 
return to peaceful pursuits, that they themselves will be 
prepared to go the length of this last admission. 


And we are really for the moment more concerned with 
another moral which the death of Osman Diena and the 
utter rout of his followers suggests to us. It proves that, 
of the three phases of opinion through which the late 
Government passed with respect to the Soudan rebellion— 
first, that the rebels were not really formidable; secondly, 
that they were; and, thirdly, that they were not—the first 
and third were in accordance with actual fact. In other 
words, when Mr. Guapstone said that the power of the 
Maupt was so formidable that it must absolutely be 
“ broken at Khartoum,” he was speaking of a work which 
would have been comparatively easy if he had not himself 
made it difficult ; and when a few weeks later he said that 
the power of the Manpr had become so inconsiderable that 
it was really not worth our while to break it at Khartoum or 
anywhere else, he was saying what, though true at the 
moment, and to that extent defensive of his then policy, 
has formed the severest condemnation of at least one-half 
of his policy in the past. It would have been a defen- 
sible line of action, at any rate from the military point 
of view, to have allowed the Manni’s rebellion to fall 
to pieces of itself—at the same time, of course, retaining 
a firm hold upon Egypt proper. Again, it was a defen- 
sible, and perhaps, from the moral point of view, a neces- 
sary policy, to assume the offensive against the Manp1, 
with the object of recovering the Soudanese garrisons 
threatened by the revolt. But no Government save the 
Government of which we are happily rid could have con- 
trived to combine the maximum of military ineptitude with 
the infimum, if we may be allowed the word, of moral dis- 
credit; to play the waiting game long enough to make 
default in the obligations of humanity and honour, and then 
to abandon the forward game just at the moment when 
another effort would have availed to secure its stakes. 
Gorpon and the garrisons were made the counters in the 
one game ; General Stewart and the comrades whose lives 
were wasted in the desert, to say nothing of the unfor- 
tunate Arabs who were slaughtered in thousands by Lord 
Wotsttey’s, and earlier still by General Granan’s, expe- 
dition, served for the counters in the other. Every one— 
we hope even the most ignorant of the new electors— 
knows how Gorpon might have been saved; Ras Atvuta, 
of the army of His Majesty the King of Asyssrn14, has just 
shown us how easily he might have been avenged. Of a 
truth, Mr. Grapstone did not understate the case when, in 
that confession which has earned him the impassioned praise 
of his admirers, he declared that his Government had com- 
One reason, however, why we 


that Mr. Giapstoye has not the faintest conception of 


A LESSON FROM THE SOUDAN, 


NCREDULITY is not, perhaps, an unjustifiable attitude 

of mind with respect to reports of the death of Osman 
Diena, but we almost think that even the most cautious of 
minds may now at last abandon it. Slain, according to the © 
latest reports, in the battle which took place last month at 
Kufeih, his body, it is declared, has been identified by several | 
people, and it ought certainly to be familiar enough—even > 
more so, we imagine, than that of his master of saintly 
memory. Osman’s death, however, is not now so important 
an incident as it might otherwise have been—its im- 
portance, indeed, having been largely reduced by the very 
event which brought it about. For it appears tolerably 
clear that the battle which was fatal to the Mampv’s lieu- 
tenant must also have been ruinous, or pretty nearly so, 
to his cause. His army were utterly routed by their 
Abyssinian foes; their reinforcements sent from Kassala 
were taken in flank and destroyed; three thousand of | 


the extent or even of the character of his errors, and 
that a crushing defeat at the polls is alone likely to in- 


struct him. 


FAROE WHALES, 


O one can visit the Faroes without becoming very familiar 
with the word “ grind” (short for Grindehval; Danish for 
bottlenosed whale) before he leaves those happy, primitive 
Northern Isles, He also gets familiarized with the sight of bones 
and other relics of the creature itself. For, wherever he goes, 
whale-heads, picked clean by the grey-crested Faroe ravens, 


| excite his attention. They lie bleaching in the grass of the quaint 


little meadow-patches by the villages, indistinguishable at a 
distance from the white lichened boulders which surround them. 
They serve as building-material in the construction of tield-walls. 
We have seen two set on end to compose a stile. Cows are tethered 
to them. And, in some places, more particularly after a com- 
paratively recent catch, they are stacked many feet bigh, like a 
substantial and stimulating trophy of success, Next to the skulls 
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the separated joints of the animal's backbone are most abundant. 
But these, for some reason, are not so thoroughly divested of flesh 
as the skull, and are therefore likely to displease one’s sense of 
sight and smell, Again, hung outside the majority of the little 
wooden, grass-roofed houses of the villages, are numerous wrinkled 
strips of a black and brown substance, not unlike indiarubber. 
Sometimes this substance adheres to the sides of the house, and 
occasionally it goes a trifle green in parts. But, be its condition 
what it may, to a stranger its appearance and odour are very 
repulsive. This is whale-meat undergoing the process of being 
wind-dried, whereby it may be kept and eaten menths after the 
slaughter of the animal. And, lastly, for the tarred bladders of 
different shapes, bound round at one end with tarred cord, 
dangling here and there by the houses, the fisher-folk are also 
indebted to the grind; these are its stomach and intestines, and 
are used as floats for the fishing-nets. 

If you were to ask the boys of Thorshavn (Thorshavn is the 
capital of the Faroes) what they would like best to see, ten to 
one they would reply “a herd of grind.” Their fathers would, 
without a doubt, echo their preference. And if the leading pub- 
licist of Faroe (Sysselman Miiller) were consulted as to the chief 
factor in the prosperity of the isles and the happiness of the in- 
habitants, he would affirm unhesitatingly that nothing could pro- 
mote these more effectually than a catch of “ grind.” In brief, 
the “grind ” may be said to give the tone to life in Faroe. 

Some particulars of this sea-animal and its manner of capture 
in Faroe may be interesting, especially as it is also a frequent 
visitant to the northern shores of Scotland and the isles of Orkney 
und Shetland, where, from its reputed habit of calling for help to 
its comrades when it finds itself stranded, it goes by the name of 
the “ ca’ing” or calling whale. 

In size the grind is one of the smallest of* the cetacean 
division of living creatures. By the side of the eighty-feet 
Greenland or spermaceti whale, or the yet more enormous 
rorqual, it would seem almost diminutive, But it also differs 
from these monsters in that its capture by hundreds seldom en- 
tails the loss of a single human life. The average length of the 
male grind is eighteen or twenty feet, and its girth is about 
half its length. But the females are much smaller than the 
males, and would seem to be nearly twice as numerous. Sysselman 
Miiller, who probably knows more about the grind than any 
other living man, examined the spoil of eight catches, consisting 
of 1,624 animals; of these only 545 were males, the remainder 
being females. Its colour is a rich resplendent black, except 
underneath, where it is lighter; and its smooth and glistening 
skin has been well compared to oiled silk. From the centre of its 
back rises a single stiff, curved fin, some two feet long, and 
it has two narrow tapering and flexible breast-fins, three or four 
times as long. But perhaps the most eccentric feature of the 
grind is its blunt snout or mouth-aperture, the upper lip of 
which overlaps the lower, concealing the teeth, which are then 
locked tightly together, those of the one jaw filling the space 
between those of the other. 

For its food the grind depends upon the cuttle-fish and other 
small fishes, and it may be imagined what havoc a herd of several 
hundred hungry grind, of excellent and singularly rapid diges- 
tive powers, may make in a shoal of herrings, or other small 
fry similarly gregarious. But, though it would seem well pro- 
tected from assault by its size, the grind itself has enemies in 
the sea as well as on land; and, not infrequently, after a catch, 
one or two hapless fellows are found to be tailless or finless. The 
Faroese ascribe this mutilation to the “ Delphinus tursio,” the 
same fish in which Pliny discerns “an air of sadness” and a slow- 
ness of movement that distinguish it from the ordinary dolphin. 
But the superior knowledge of Sysselman Miiller leads him to 
make the “ Delphinus orca,” or grampus, responsible for these 
injuries. The grampus is considerably bigger than the grind, 
has some sixty teeth, of better calibre than the grind’s forty- 
five or fifty, and is as voracious as he is indiscriminate in his prey 
and energetic. An isolated “ Delphinus tursio,” when by chance 
he gets in the middle of a herd, may act as a spur to the more 
timid and impressionable grind, and even aid in their capture 
(and his own) by bewildering and frightening them; but his food 
resembles that of the grind themselves. 

The grind are not hunted out at sea like the larger whales. 
They have to be waited for, and their appearance is by no means 

riodic. One year a thousand may be killed throughout the 
islands, enriching the inhabitants by some three thousand pounds 
in kind, and the next year not one may show itself. Indeed, if 
statistics and popular tradition are to be respected, in grind, as 
in certain other agreeable adjuncts of life, there isa marked falling 
off between our day and the past. Old Faroese bewail the degene- 
racy of the present age. 

e first authentic record of the capture of grind in the isles 
a in a revenue return for 1584, as follows:—‘‘ Saint John’s 
Day, this summer. During an awful cold and snowstorm which 
happened in the Faroes, were, by the providence of God and 
wonderful occurrence, found on the shore of the Little Dimonen 
iiij small whales named Nyingur.” 

Since then a more or less complete record of the numbers cap- 
tured has been kept. For instance, in the thirty-five years from 
1709 to 1744 no fewer than 28,048 whales met their end upon the 
isles; and in the forty-six years from 1813 to 1859 as many as 
52,480. Single years have produced the most various results; in 
1861 the number was 341; in 1862, 1,129; in 1866, 1,752; in 
1872, 2,307; in 1877, 377. Of late years the catches have been 


poor, 1885 having so far rendered only about two hundred and 
fifty. The total number of grind killed in the Faroes during 
the three hundred years from 1584 to 1883 is 117,456, representing 
a value of about 350,00o/. August is the best month for their 
capture, July, September, and June coming next in order. In the 
winter, though they are then in prime condition, they are rarely 
taken, and in small numbers only. 

The excitement that pervades the islands when a “ message of 
grind” is recognized is very remarkable. A boat out at sea 
may be the first to discern the creatures. Instantly a rag of some 
kind (a shirt, maybe) is hoisted on the mast, and the happy news 
is thus signalled tothe shore, Thence the intelligence is carried 
from village to village, over mountains, across fiords and sounds, 
until hundreds and thousands of the inhabitants are informed of it. 
The little children run about in a frantic state of glee, shouting 
the word “Grindabo!” at each other. The women bustle and 
chatter, and hasten to put up some black bread and dried meat or 
fish for their husbands, sons, and brothers, who have already, at 
the earliest warning, run down to the beach and launched the 
whale-boats for the pursuit of the grind. And soon, from the 
still blue waters of the mountain fiords, boat after boat is seen 
pressing eagerly out to sea. This is especially the case when the 
grind is sighted primarily from the land; for then the boat 
which first comes up with the herd is entitled to the finest of the 
animals, after the slaughter, over and above its equitable share. 

Strategy has now to be exercised. The tide has to be consi- 
dered, and the place: for a herd will not face a strong tide; 
and not every bay is suitable for the successful capture of the 
animals, If, however, no good landing-place be near, and the tide 
be opposed to a passage towards a better voe (as a whale bay is 
called), the ial are driven into temporary quarters, and there 
“laid by” until conditions are more favourable. The seaward 
part of the bay is guarded by boats, and the animals calmly pack 
themselves together as closely as possible, and await their fate. 
So eager are they sometimes to get what protection they can from 
their own bulk, that they form themselves into a huge cubic mass, 
the topmost members of which are impelled out of the water. 
Stray individuals now and again separate themselves from the 
rest, and either float tranquilly on the surface, or tread water 
deliberately, thrusting their square heads above the waves; but 
all are = from escape until daybreak, when they get restless, 
and are ready to follow the guidance of any bold grind who may 
make a rush for the open sea, 

Sometimes the boats have a hard chase before they can head the 
herd. In one instance the men were rowing in pursuit for three 
days, and covered nearly fifty miles of waterway ere they succeeded 
in the capture. But when a good bay is at hand and the tide is 
chow: the business is carried through very quickly. The 
boats form a half-circle round the herd to cut off its retreat towards 
the sea, and the men reduce it to a state of terrified obedience by 
throwing stones after it, and by beating stone and iron or tin 
together under the water. The sound distresses the grind, and 
the bubbles caused by the falling stones excite an almost insuper- 
able fear within them. They hurry before the boats and the 
showers of stones like sheep before a shepherd's dog; and thus 
they soon approach the place destined for their destruction. 

The boats now marshal themselves in three rows between the 
head of the bay and the fated grind; so that if by any chance 
they take fright and attempt a bolt, some opposition may be made, 
and a turn if possible eflected. Then one boat pulls into the 
herd, and a man stationed in the prow wounds one of the animals 
with his lance. This wounded grind charges through the others, 
spreading the utmost terror in all directions. A panic ensues, 
and a rush forward is made by some of the animals, who thus 
get stranded on the sloping beach of the bay, where they are 
speedily killed by the islanders in wait for them, The other 
boats of the first row in the meantime pull into the herd, and in 
a few hours several hundred grind will be lying gashed and still, 
drawn up on the shore, there to be numbered and valued by the 
Crown officer and special appraisers. 

The apportionment of the grind, which immediately succeeds - 
the death of the last animal, is a little complicated for the under- 
standing of any but Faroemen. But, briefly, when a tenth of the 
whole has been deducted (which tenth is divided equally between 
the Crown, the Church, and the pastor of the parish), and certain 
allowances for damage to boats and individuals, board and lodging 
to the slaughterers, and general charities, also subtracted, the 
remainder is divided into four equal parts, of which the men 
engaged in the capture and the population of the parish jointly 
take three parts, the other part going to the landowner on whose 
property the slaughter and division are accomplished. 

An average grind will yield meat and blubber (which is for the 
most part melted into oil) in worth about 3/. 7s. 6d. A herd of 
only two hundred grind, successfully landed, will therefore be 
worth to the Faroese nearly 700/.—no small sum, remembering 
that the whole fund of the Faroe Savings Bank stands at only 
106,861 kroner (about 6,000/.), But, in this primitive community, 
actual money (though well appreciated) is of less consequence to 
the people than money's worth. The whales supply them with a 
store of meat; it is on account of this that they are specially 
jubilant. For months after the capture there will be plenty of 
feasting in all the houses within the district of the killing, Some 
of the meat will be roasted and thus eaten fresh, though most of 
it will be pickled. As to the blubber, what is not reduced into 
oil will be consumed as butter, or dried, salted, and eaten like 
fat bacon in England. 
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An Englishman, accustomed to the viands of a somewhat 
warmer latitude than that of the Faroes, is disposed to scoff at 
whale-meat as something barbaric and unpalatable. He imagines, 
may be, that it is a substance like a jelly-fish, only made more 
disgusting by being saturated with oil ad nauseam. Anxious, 
therefore, to be enlightened, and to overcome prejudice in this 
matter, the writer besought to have a whale-dinner set before him 
during his stay in Thorshavn. But it was long before the lady 
who attended to his wants would accede to his request. 

“You want to laugh at us!” she said, at first, with mild 
rebuke in her tones. “ You think we are savages here in Faroe; 
but it is not so at all, The whale is a very good friend to us, and 
we that are born in Faroe like his meat, and are very grateful for 
all the good he brings us.” 

Excuses were tendered to her, and she was assured that the 
request was made from motives purely scientific, with perhaps a 
little of shy appetite in the background. But the lady merely 
wagged her head in a state of firm persistence. 

“ It is just like beef—it is, when fresh,” she continued, apolo- 
getically. “But we have none fresh in Thorshavn now. You 
should Love asked for it when in Sudero, the other day, where 
the catch was, Oh, it is very good cut from the whale just dead, 
and put at once to the fire. And I have seen an English gentle- 
man in Shetland, when I was visiting there, take a nice little bit 
on a fork, and hold it to the fire for a few minutes only, and put 
it in his mouth only warm; and he liked it well. But that was 
fresh, and it is verv different dried.” 

Presently the lady bade us follow her into the yard to see what 
we asked for. She led us into a limited triangle of space, the 
stones of which were slimy with damp and the presence of ducks 
and poultry (with their young ones), cats, and one or two tame 
seabirds. On one side brawled a stream, bottomed with countless 
cods’ heads, on its way down from the mountains into the sea hard 
by. The live stock on the land seemed to be existing lethargically 
in. a sublime condition of dirt—save the cats, who were washing 
themselves with enthusiasm. And certain of the ducks in the 
stream were quarrelling about the cods’ heads, which they tore 
frantically to pieces out of each other's bills. 

“ Now, what you say?” questioned the lady, pointing to a 
wooden ledge against the tarred wooden wall of the house, from 
which, besides fish of different kinds and different odours, in 
various stages of entirety, there hung a row of what seemed to be 
thick, dark-coloured ropes, some twisted as if electrically con- 
vulsed ; “if you like now, you shall have some.” 

But the writer was not deterred or intimidated by the lady's 
dramatic appeal to his sensibilities. He was determined to dine 
on whale for once in away. And so it was settled that he 
should have his wish, and accept all responsibility for the con- 

uences, 

n truth, however, the consequences were not very terrible. 
The portion of whale came smoking to table, looking like a piece 
of cut-cavendish tobacco. It was black as coal, hard, and rather 
strong smelling. And by the side of it, as native accompaniments, 
were mustard and fat pork, cold. But when it came to be tasted 
it was far from bad; somewhat more sinewy than an ancient ox, 
and demanding much mastication ; for the rest, with a flavour of 
— that gives it an important individuality as an article of 
food. 
The Faroe doctors say that whale-meat is the most invigorating 
meat in the world—for Faroemen; and this is credible. But it 
must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that Faroemen, like 
the grind themselves, have exceptionally good digestions, As 
for the blubber, or “ spek,” as it iscalled when it becomes a salted 
comestible, the Faroese speak of it as a luxury; and their opinion 
may pass current uncriticized. 


THE ABOLITION OF SCHOOL-FEES. 


the country pronounces on the question of free- 

schools,” it may be worth while to iessieoene their adoption 
is likely to affect the quality of elementary instruction. One 
might think that this, the interest of the children of the “ toiling 
millions,” would be a paramount consideration with Radical 
orators. But apparently they are just now too intent on dangling 
a bribe before the parents to give a thought to the children, Not 
having votes, the children are a quantité négligeable. Indeed, to 
read Mr. Chamberlain, one might suppose them the objects of his 
political animosity, so absorbed is he with the injustice and hard- 
ships which they occasion to their parents—those poor, distressed 
parents, who, now that bridges are free, and turnpikes removed, 
are still compelled to put their hands in their pockets for a small 
ate of the cost of educating beings whom they have had some 

are in bringing into the world. 

That the abolition of “ fees” will be a most serious blow to the 
efliciency of e'ementary schools admits not of doubt. For nothing 
is more certain than that it will give a vast impulse to irregular 
attendance. What that evil is, especially in the rural districts, 
upon which the Birmingham Jove is just now descending in a 
shower of golden promises, may be gathered from the last Iduca- 
tion Blue Book; as well as the faint and half-hearted attempts of 
local authority to grapple with it. What proportions itis destined 
to assume, after being fanned into fresh activity by the breath of 
party epirit, will remain to be written when Mr, Chamberlain has 


succeeded in mutilating the work of his former colleague, Mr. 
Forster, and putting back the clock of recent educational progress. 

All experience shows that free scholars are synonymous with 
intermittent scholars, There is hardly an elementary school in 
the Kingdom which has not a small percentage of them—the 
torment and despair of their teachers. It is now many years 
since an attempt—a kindly and laudable attempt—was made to 
provide free education on a large scale for the poorest children of 
our great towns. With what result? That, owing to the nomad 
habits of the scholars and the indifference of the parents, the in- 
struction so provided proved to be worthless—nay, eventually 
mischievous—since it ended by furnishing children of a higher 
class than the intended beneficiaries with so many snug Alsatias 
whence they could defy the threats of the School Board visitor. 
Yet these children are precisely the class in whose interest Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to sweep away all fees, From parents such 
as theirs, we fancy, must have emanated the doleful budget of 
correspondence unfolded at Warrington. These are the children 
who, as he asserts, are kept from school by the demand of a fee. 
This, no doubt, was the view entertained by the excellent pro- 
moters of the Ragged School Union; a little musty perhaps, a 
little out of date, a little discredited by the result, still all the 
more in need on that account of the voice and support of a great 
popular leader. 

Une might carry research further, and ask whether, in the case 
of children of a distinctly higher class, the “free” system has 
proved a success. ‘The old unreformed Endowed schools were to 
a great extent “free.” Did “freedom” conduce to efficiency ? 
The Report of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners will furnish an 
answer to the question. Reorganized on the principle of limited 
“ freedom,” they are doing good work. And this is exactly the 
footing on which elementary schools at present stand, and which 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the strength of three “ pathetic” letters, is 
seeking to disturb. 

What magic, it may be asked, is there in a school-fee? First, 
it appeals to the commercial instinct in English men and women, 
from which perhaps Mr, Chamberlain himself is not wholly 
exempt. ‘his has been well expressed in a letter which appeared 
in the Spectator of September 26. Quoting a “ National School- 
master of great experience,” the writer says:—“ He told me that 
some of his pupils are allowed to attend school without payment, 
and that these are the most irregular ; while parents who have to 
expend money in fees are determined to have their money’s 
worth, and consequently try to secure the regular attendance of 
children whose education has in their eyes @ money value.” But 
this is far from being all the advantage. The fee is a link between 
the school and the home. By its means the parent is brought face 
to face with the teacher, is interested in what is being done for his 
child, learns to appreciate it, learns to co-operate in it, and in 
learning this, becomes himself the unconscious recipient of an 
education of the highest value. This reflex action of the school 
upon the home is the secret by which the best teachers make their 
impression anu win their success, 

Then the fee is a link between the scholar and his school. It 
gives a certain amount of fixity to their relation. Where schools 
are thick, as in London, there is a constant temptation to circulate 
from one to another. ‘his kind of attendauce may be defined as 
genus, irregular ; species, migratory. To what extent it prevails is 
known only to the unhappy schoolmaster, who finds in the course 
of one short year the personnel of his school undergoing a series of 
kaleidoscopic variations, This evil the abolition of fees will 
directly tend to intensify. With half a dozen schools within 
reach, and all of them “free,” the most trivial circumstance, a 
passing whim, will set the “free” scholar rolling. “ Roundabout ” 
instruction will be reduced to a system. 

Lastly, the school-fee lends itself to various methods for stimu- 
lating, improving, and continuing school attendance—ey. the 
institution of small scholarships; the return of a percentage on 
the school money when a certain number of attendances has been 
completed ; the application of money held in trust for the benefit 
of the poor to the payment of fees for prolonging the school life 
of deserving but needy scholars, who would otherwise leave to 
go to work. 

School-fees once abolished, we are brought to the consideration 
ef Mr. Chamberlain’s expedient for replacing them. As the 
object of these remarks is simply to show that the pro 
change will be disastrous to elementary schools and to the children 
taught in them, we pass by the injustice of relieving one class of 
the community of a statutory obligation at the expense of another, 
and the hardihood with which Mr. Chamberlain asserts that the 
poor parent pays, in proportion, more heavily for the education of 
his children than the classes immediately above him, No one will 
be the dupe of random talk of this kind. For our purpose it is 
enough to know that the million and three-quarters which the fees 
represent will be replaced out of taxation and distributed in the 
form of an increased grant to each school. Now, in order to be 
as sure a revenue to managers as the school pence now are, this 
increase of grant must take the form of an addition—a very sub- 
stantial addition—to what is known as the “ Fixed” Grant. The 
“ fixed ” grant is that part of the grant which is independent of 
examination ; it is the least stimulating form of Siate aid; it 
connotes no efficiency of teaching; it is of the nature of an 
endowment, and, under altered conditions, it is quite capable 
of developing the vices of an endowment. If its operation has 
not been hitherto mischievous, it is because the proportion which 
it bears to the total grant is comparatively ai” Doubled, and 
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more than doubled, as it will be, on Mr. Chamberlain's plan, it 
will be a stride in the direction of “ payment irrespective of 
results.” It will tend to put the good school and the bad school, 
the idle and the industrious teacher, in regard to State aid, upon 
an equality. Whether their works be good or evil, on both a big 
lump sum will ey descend, not indeed quite big enough to 
enable them to snap their fingers at examination, but quite big 
enough to diminish the importance of its results, And for this 
“unearned increment” they will have to thank—of all men— 
Mr. Chamberlain. Was ever proposal so reactionary? Clearly 
its author has been looking for an educational policy on the 
Katskills. 

As all that affects the home of the working-man re-acts upon 
the school which his children use, it is not straying from our 
point to ask whether the abolition of school-fees will tend to 
make parents soberer, thriftier, more self-respecting ? Those who 
are sober, and thrifty, and self-respecting desire no change. They 
are quite satisfied to pay for their children’s schooling. But, un- 
happily, there are parents of another sort—parents who combine 
improvident habits with convivial tempers. To such the school- 
fee will be a windfall. It is not difficult to forecast the future 
destination of a portion, at least, of the million and three- 
quarters—that “cruel” tax, or highest duty, from which Mr. 
Chamberlain burns to relieve them, There is no need of that 
play of subtle and ingenious fancy which Hamlet expends on 
tracing Imperious Cesar, Its will be more direct. Taking 
wing from the school, it will tind a nest in an ampler exchequer, 
under the head of increased consumption of alcoholic liquors. 
Thus, if Mr. Chamberlain succeeds in retarding the progress of 
ne department of the Executive, he will at least have the satis- 
faction of greasing the wheels of another. But how will this 
prospect suit his good friend and supporter Sir Wilfrid Lawson ? 

It is a curious instance of the “ fetish” of a oo that even 
20 intelligent a man as Mr. Chamberlain should have brought 
kimself to believe that by decreeing “iree” schools he can fil 
them, or so entirely to misconceive the situation as to suppose 
that the children of England are waiting for the removal of fees 
to come into school in their thousands. In one respect he shows 
himself a skilful tactician. He has contrived in his addresses to 
forget one-half of the Radical formula on education. We all 
know it—“free” and compulsory. Compulsion is a word of 
ill-omened sound, hardly calculated to excite much enthusiasm 
among the newly enfranchised. It would have jarred on the 
sensibility of the Warrington audience melted to pity over the 
three anonymous victims of the school-fee. Yet it is quite cer- 
tain that if schools are to be free, compulsion must be made 
more drastic, and the attendance-officer armed with scorpions 
instead of whips. Otherwise school-places will empty. At present, 
after fifteen years of nominal compulsion, they are not three- 
quarters full. It is well that the new electors should clearly 
understand that, in accepting Mr. Chamberlain's “ plank,” they 
will be assenting to one of two things—the depletion of schools 
and consequent worsening of their children’s instruction, or the 
fresh and sharper harrying of themselves at the hands of the 
School Board visitor, 


VIOLINS AT THE INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


QO” pictures, old engravings, old china, old furniture, and 
other kinds of curios have their connoisseurs, to whose intel- 
ligence and taste these efforts of human genius and art-industry 
appeal chiefly through the eye. It is somewhat different with 
fiddles, although they also have external characteristics, which 
claim through the sense of sight cognizance and admiration in 
such matters as outline, arching, curve, and colour, and have 
long been fairly well known—are, indeed, “ kenspeckle,” as the 

say in Scotland. age ban of course, an interest for the anti- 
quarian sense, whose observation is mainly directed to the chrono- 
logical development of the industry—a much wider and altogether 
more important field of inquiry, in some respects, than that which 
attracts the attention of the ordinary tiddle-fancier. But a 
genuine enthusiasm for certain makes of violins takes note of all 
these points, chiefly as indices of the probable presence of what, 
to an observer armed with this sentiment, is a much greater 
quality—that of tone. In the historic collection at Kensington 
there is not lacking matter of antiquarian interest; but the tone 
period absorbs almost undivided attention, because of the unpre- 
cedented array of beautiful specimens of violin manufacture, 
dating from about 1560 onwards; and the manner in which 
these instruments are classified in the Albert Hall is highly 
satisfactory. When one considers the limits of the gallery, and 
the unusually large number of examples shown, there is little 
room left for anything but gratitude to those who have so well 
performed the task of arranging them. Tad it been possible 
to double the number of cases, each violin might have been 
vertically “7 na so as to affurd equally favourable views 
of backs and fronts; but, owing to the copiousness of the gather- 
ing, it has been necessary so to place the instruments that upper 
or lower tables—as good judgment determined—have been left 
in deep shadow. The disappointment occasionally resulting from 
this circumstance, being solely due to the generous response of 
the lenders, must without a murmur be thankfully borne, and 
all the more thankfully as it is easy to see that careful hands 
have in favourable places striven to minimize this disappointment 
by admitting to the interspaces as much light as was possible. 


The tale of thanks and compliments would be complete could one 
honestly award similar commendation to the Executive Council, 
under whose auspices the “ Guide” to this unsurpassed collection 
has been issued. With the exception of the introductory survey 
with which Mr. Hipkins has endeavoured to save it from per- 
dition, it has few features of interest, and many a sale catalogue 
of a scratch auction is compiled with equal intelligence. Such as 
it is, it must serve. 

Although prior to the dates usually assigned to the work of 
Gasparo da Salo larger instruments approximating to the shape of 
our present violin were not unknown, the definite mark of this 
maker comes with an air of suddenness. There are no inter- 
vening steps to mark a gradual development, This new de- 
parture, or rather new arrival, is illustrated at Kensington by 
no less than five high-class specimens—three violas and two 
violins—from the hands of Gasparo da Sald, of Brescia, the 
earliest known violin-maker. Of the artist’s personality nothing 
whatever can be said beyond what imaginative people may deduce 
from the character of his work. His tickets—where accepted as 
authentic—are all that remain of his name and address, and give 
no indication of any kind as to the time at which he lived. But 
he is supposed, on reasonable grounds, to have been a maker from 
about 1560 to 1610, The dates of the above fine examples are 
given in the Catalogue as about 1580; but these figures refer to 
the “ period,” and not to the individual instruments. This period 
is now made to appear twenty years less remote than hitherto. 
Probably the ground for this alteration is as reasonable as that for 
the original 1560; but all the five specimens differ from each 
other in style, unless the sound-holes of one of the violas have 
been altered by some person before fiddles became the objects of a 
cult. The violin which hangs in Case XX. appears to have been 
pulled somewhat out of shape; but it really suffers very little by 
comparison, in one respect, with the magnificent Stradivari vio- 
loncello beside which it hangs, The arching of the upper table 
is almost, if not quite, equal to that of its bulkier companion. 
In both it rises truly and imperceptibly, But if any one has a 
doubt that Stradivari is the master, let him look at the sound-holes 
in this cello. While lingering around this case, let the observer 
mark the Ruggerius violoncello of 1695. What a splendidly- 
proportioned thing it is, so far as outline goes! But let him 
examine its archings and sound-holes, then go round again to the 
corner and note those of Stradivari, and he will at once see where 
Ruggerius as workman and artist fails. In Case VI. lies the 
Tyssen-Amherst Gaspar, one of the most famous instruments 
in the world, Its upper table is more strongly arched than that 
of the violin already referred to, but how exquisitely it is all done! 
It is a violin which should be thoroughly well scanned by thoss 
who have not seen it tefore. There is not a case in the gallery 
that does not merit close attention, but this one must excite deep 
interest in the minds of fiddle-fanciers, fur it contains the most 
superb specimens of the Brescian school that could be brought 
together. Besides three magniticent violas by this same maker, 
there are three by his pupil G. P. Maggini, one alone of which 
would raise the latter to the rank of an artist of the highest class, 
It is difficult to expect anything grander or more majestic—if 
one may be pardoned the use of such words in connexion with 
fiddles—than this wonderful tenor. In the same case may be 
seen another beautiful example of Maggini, which has, unfor- 
tunately, at some time been in the possession of one of those per- 
sons who nibble at violins with their knives under the impression, 
perhaps, that their makers’ hands had left them somewhat in- 
complete. Here, also, may be seen Mr. Croall’s fine Maggini 
violin, whose left sound-hole has received similar attentions. It 
is a beautiful example in otherwise most desirable preservation, 
and almost looks as if it had got new ribs. 

Passing to the Ama‘i cases, the Queeu's viola by the Brothers 
certainly demands attention for the singular beauty of its outline, 
whatever it may have been originally. It is singular because 
there is literally not another example in the loan whose outline 
pursues the same career, The upper table displays a splendid 
choice of wood, and the arching of the back rises straight from 
the margins. What remains of the painting of St. John does 
not detract from the charms of the instrument, because the 
remnant is not much, and is good art; but there are other ex- 
amples of painted fiddles which cannot be so easily exonerated 
from a charge of incongruity, Jt should not be difficult for any 
one to see that coats-ol-arms and other paintings are lamentably 
out of place on a violin claiming to be a work of art as a violin. 

There is an interesting Nicolas Amati in Case VII. It is highly 
arched, and has a beautiful back in two pieces, with finely tigured 
ribs and fully-developed corners—rather dog-nosed, if anything. 
It has golden-brown varnish, and is, or was, reckoned to be one 
of the finest productions of this greatest of the Amatis, As an 
example of the first of this family—Andreas—commonly called 
the founder of the Cremonese school, there is on view, in Case XIV., 
the famous violoncello presented to Charles 1X. by Pius V., of 
which it is not easy to say much which could not be said of its 
very clever copy by Betts, also on view in Case XIX. and lent by 
Signor Piatti, and which, besides showing the paint in its original 
abundance, displays the wood to very great advantage over the 
model, in which there is not the same care in selection as makers 
displayed later on and shortly before, but the purtling is exquisite 
oe the margins are fine. It received the name of “The King,” 
and although it has long been an uncrowned one, it will always 
have an absorbing interest for violin antiquaries. 

In Case VIII. is to be found another instrument, said to be by 
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the same maker. About the year 1566 Andreas—or, according 
to some, a brother, Nicolas—made for the same monarch a suite 
of twenty-four instruments for the Chapelle Royale. During the 
first French Revolution all these disappeared. Five years later 
J. B. Cartier, a famous French violinist, became a member of the 
Chapel band, and, it is stated, discovered two of the missing 
instruments, which he described as of remarkably fine workman- 
ship and charming tone. This viclin is said to be one of these. A 
viola, in some ways companion to the Queen's, is lent by Lieut.- 
Colonel Sandys. Better abused with paint and gilding, it starts 
with the same beautiful outline, but suddenly squares up. It is 
marked by the same fine choice of wood for the upper table, and 
the subject of its decoration on the back is the Crucifixion. The 
Amati show is rich in some half-dozen fine specimens of the 
brothers Anthony and Jerome, and a violoncello by them in 
Case XIV., and lent by Messrs. Hill, only lacks somewhat less pre- 
cisivp in matching up the back to entitle it to carry the palm from 
even the Sanctus Seraphin in the adjoining case—so far, at least, 
as regards external beauty. 

Jacob Stainer, with several fine examples of his work in 
Case XVI., has a beautiful representative in what is perhaps the 
best preserved specimen known, that belonging to M. Delphin 
Alard. Itis a bright and beautiful piece, and has been well cared 
for, except in respect of the middle right upper margin, which has 
been sadly nibbled by some one’s bow-nut. The same treatment, 
or maltreatment, is visible in Signor Arditi’s fine Stradivari. 
These full, rapid, tone-developing strokes do a little mischief 
sometimes. 

Awid the bright little forest of fiddles, Case XII. shows some 
superb examples of Joseph del Jesu; notably that belonging to 
Mr. Heath, with its splendid back and beautiful tint of varnish ; 
as well as Mr. Orchar’s violin, illustrating this maker's fine judg- 
ment in the choice of his wood when he had the chance, and also 
that quality in a violin-maker which is called originality. Joseph 
Guarnerius, as is well known to those who interest themselves in 
violins, brought to his task an individuality which is really im- 
pressed upon his work in a way not visible in that of any other 
maker, with the exceptions of Gaspar, Maggini, Nicolas Amati, 
and Stradivari. It is not, of course, any result of haphazard 
experiment. It has nothing to do with experiment in that sense. 
It is rather the capacity to combine the experience of others with 
his own; to control both receptive and creative powers by a 
sound intelligence which, as in the cases of these great makers, 
produces a new style. At any rate, there it is, unmistakable, like 

. the characteristics of handwriting, which many may imitate more 
or less closely, but which one alone creates. There is a 1727 
specimen, brought to this country by the late Ole Bull, which, of 
very fine character in other respects, displays the more salient 
points of style almost to exaggeration, and another of date 1744— 
one year before his death, as reported by Bergonzi—which may be 
said to be most pronounced. ‘There is a fine viola in the same 
case by Andreas Guarnerius. 

The wealth and importance of this wonderful collection may be 
realized when it is noted that in IX., X., and XI. there are about 
two dozen works by the greatest maker of all, Antonio Stradivari. 
These are, almost without exception, instruments of the highest 
class, Here may be seen the famous Fountaine-Plowden violin 
of date 1711, and the equally, if not more, famous Cesole of 1716. 
Both of these are splendid specimens of what is called the “ grand ” 
pattern, and both now belong to Mr. Croall. The Cesole has dark 
reddish-brown varnish, with a flush of gold over it. The ribs are 
somewhat plain and the back taken up almost from the margins, 
with just the minutest possible hump in the centre. ‘The margins 
and corners are very tine, the former being of medium gauge, 
while the figure of the back and its matching are all that could 
be wished. The tone is of superb quality. The margins of the 
Fountaine-Plowden are not so large as those of the Cesole, while 
the arching of the back begins a little earlier. The purfling is 

rfect. The former instrument was the favourite of the 

omte de Cesole, who was a warm friend to Paganini, and it 
would be interesting to know when it came into his possession; 
for if Artot, its previous owner, ceded it to the distinguished 
amateur a few years before his own death, which followed that 
of Paganini but by a single lustre, it is in the highest degree 
probable that the fingers of that great virtuoso had frequently 
pressed its finger-board. It was the Comte de Cesole who re- 
ceived the dying Paganini on the occasion of his last visit to Nice, 
and surrounded him with all the attention which even the fondest 
parent could have bestowed. It was from Nice on that occasion 
the magician wrote to his friend Berlioz:—“ If God permit, I 
shall see you again next spring, I hope I am getting better here. 
Hope alone remains. Adieu. Love me as I love you.” The 
meeting was not to be; but some years afterwards Berlioz was 
himself at Nice seeking health, and one night, while he lay dream- 
ing over the memory of his dead friend—for the little villa 
where his body had rested for three weeks after his death was 
pointed out to him on the previous day—the sounds of a violin 
reached his ear, and the music was Paganini’s own variations on 
“The Carnival.” This was sufficiently startling, for no one at 
that time was supposed to be acquainted with them. It was 
Count Cesole, standing alone at the base of the tower in which 
Berlioz was lodged, serenading his living friend with the music of 
their dead one, drawn, in all probability, from this very violin, 
now almost the flower of the flock at Kensington, 


BUDDHIST THEOSOPHY. 


N°? apology certainly can be needed for calling attention once 
more to what a writer in the Church Quarterly quite rightly 
describes as “ the great religion of the world,” in point of numbers, 
seeing that it counts among its adherents some 500,000,000 souls, 
or forty per cent. of the whole human race, It has indeed to be 
patron. 4. that Buddhism, like some other great world-religions, 
is not altogether at unity with itself. There is a marked divergence 
between its Northern and Southern types, and the Buddhism of 
Thibet—or, as it is there commonly called, Llamaism—is not the 
same thing as the Buddhism of the cultured Singhalese, It migat 
also be said with truth—but neither is that a singularity of 
Buddhism—that the philosophical system, as found in the sacred 
books and ssiatabehd by the learned—we say the philosophical 
system, for Buddhism is really rather a philosophy than a religion— 
ditfers widely from the popular cult, which often becomes in prac- 
tice little more than a form of unintelligent idolatry. Still, after 
making all deductions, a religion so called which in some form 
prevails among considerably over a third of mankind, must be 
allowed to be at least an interesting ry on of study. And there: 
are moreover special reasons which of late have given it an acci- 
dental prominence, as is indicated by the long list of works prefixed 
to the article in the Church Quarterly. One work indeed, of fully 
equal importance to any he has cited, is curiously conspicuous by 
its absence, and is never once mentioned by the reviewer, though 
it would have greatly strengthened his argument. We mean 
Dr. Kellogg’s Light of Asia and Light of the World, which 
traverses the extravagant claims lately put forward for Buddhism 
by writers like Mr. Edwin Arnold, as anticipating if not 
transcending both in its historical and ethical—we can hardly 
say theological—value the highest teachings of Christianity. 
Two chief causes have combined to vindicate for the great Asiatic 
religion this proud pre-eminence in modern European thought. One 
only is noticed by the reviewer, on which we may have a word to 
say presently, but to which he appears to us to attach a dispro- 
portionate significance, the amusing but nearly exploded craze of 
“Esoteric Buddhism.” But it is also true that a certain school 
of German thinkers, of higher intellectual pretensions than the 
disciples of Madame Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnett, of whom Schopen- 
hauer may be taken as the typical representative, have been 
fascinated not by the noblest but by the least estimable elements of 
the Buddhist scheme, its pessimism and its atheistic fatalism. 
And thus, both on its philosophical and its mystical or magical 
side, it has of late years engaged the attention of Europe to a 
degree previously unknown, Buddhism viewed in its historical 
development presents, as the reviewer rightly observes, the 
double aspect of an ethical rule and an indeterminate system 
of ontological philosophy. Of this double character the ethical 
is of course the most- important side, so far es Buddhism 
claims to be « religion, and it is also in itself the noblest of 
the two. As Dr, Kellogg says, “the best in Buddhism is its 
system of morals.” And that system appeals for its origin and 
sanction to the teaching and example of the founder, Buddha or 
Sakyamuni. Even in the middle ages a vague tradition about 
him had made its way into Europe, and took shape in the legendary 
hagiography of St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat. It has recently been 
idealized in its most attractive form for English readers in Mr. 
Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia, which viewed simply as a poem 
few would feel tempted to criticize harshly, and the author may 
have intended it to be accepted simply in that light. But others. 
at all events—like Renan and Seydel—have treated the matter 
more seriously, and have deliberately undertaken to derive 
Christianity from Buddhism, chietly on the score of the alleged 
close coincidence in the lives of the respective founders of the two 
systems. How close that resemblance has been supposed to be 
may be inferred from the summary cited by Dr. Kellogg from 
another German writer, Dr. Eitel, in his Lectures on Buddhism, 
who thus draws out the alleged parallel :—“ Sakyamuni, we are 
told, came from heaven, was born of a virgin, welcomed by 
angels, received by an old saint endowed with prophetic vision, 
presented in a temple, baptized with water and afterwards with 
tire. He astonished the most learned doctors by his understand- 
ing and answers, He was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, 
and after being tempted by the devil went about preaching 
and doing wonders. He e the friend of publicans and 
sinners, was transfigured on a mountain, plied into hell 
and ascended into heaven.” In two particulars only the parallel 
fails, the two by the way commended by Talleyrand to the special 
notice of the sceptical friend who was bemoaning his ill success 
in the endeavour to start a new religion. He is not reported to 
have been crucified and to have risen from the grave. It is hardly 
necessary to say that on close investigation the alleged parallel 
breaks down in nearly all its specific details. 

Still it remains true that Sakyamuni is a d and impressive 
figure, and that his ethical teaching supplies the noblest element 
of Buddhism, though it is far indeed from being really an echo, 


still a less pre-announcement, of the Sermon on the Mount. It 
rests at bottom, as we intimated just now, on a purely atheistic 
and pessimist basis; it recognizes no free will in this world, 


though it inculcates a pure if somewhat negative and unpractical 
morality, and it points to no better heaven than a state of otiose 
and unconscious absorption or nirvana hereafter. But it has the 
further drawback for working purposes, that it is, as the reviewer 
words it, “the rule of a monastic order,” little adapted to the 
exigencies of ordinary life. It is based on the fundamental prin- 
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ciple that existence is itself suffering, and therefore it is better not 
to exist, and meanwhile the nearer one can approach that con- 
dition by extricating oneself from the Maya or phenomenal world, 
which “is nothing and illusion,” the better. It is in accordance 
with this view that “ the having of individuality ” is declared to be 
one of the three great delusions which are fatal to the attainment of 
the Buddhist standard of perfection, the other two being a doubt 
respecting the teaching of Buddha and a belief in the efficacy of 
outward rites. The leading notion however is that of Karma or 
desert—which is the sum total or moral result of all a man’s 
acts, words, and wishes during his whole life; “ what we are is 
the fruit of that which we have done.” But on that doctrine— 
which takes the concrete shape of the metempsychosis—we have 
had opportunities of dwelling before now, and we need not return 
to it here. The principal point to which the writer in the Church 
Quarterly is anxious to draw attention is one which has also more 
than once been noticed in our columns, and he appears to us, as 
we have said, to attach an exaggerated importance to it. Still he 
has some curious little facts to communicate about the latest 
developments of the new “ Theosophical” movement which are 
worth a passing word, 

It is not long since we had occasion to notice the last work 
published by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, the chief prophet and spokesman 
of Esoteric Buddhism or “ Occultism” in this country, and those 
who happen to be acquainted with it will certainly have no hesi- 
tation in agreeing with the Church Quarterly that the alleged 
“occult” phenomena, supposing for argument’s sake they are 
admitted to have occurred, are hardly the kind of “signs and 


wonders” fitted to authenticate a new Evangel. There appears 


however to bea class of minds for which either the logic or—shall 
we say—the legerdemain of the Theosophists has an attraction, if 
we may judge from the circumstance that since the institution ten 
years ago in the United States of the “ Theosophical Society” by 
Colonel Olcott—who was reported not long ago in the Indian 
So have publicly avowed himself a Buddhist—it has 
ramified into no less than 108 branches, of which however 94 are 
in Asia, the remaining fourteen being divided between Europe, 
which has seven, North America with six, and Australasia with 
one. They devote their energies, it seems, some to the prosecu- 
tion of spiritualism and psychical research, a great many to 
mesmerism, psychopathy—whatever that may be—and animal 
magnetism. But the President proclaims it the supreme object of 
the Association “to effect a revival of pure exoteric Buddhism 
and a union of Buddhist nations for this purpose.” And the 
strange thing is that there have been a few converts already—it 
may be hoped very few—from Christianity to “pure exoteric 
Buddhism.” The following marvellous report of the formal re- 
ception of an English clergyman into the Buddhist community at 
‘Colombo is quoted from an Indian newspaper :— 

“TI take my refuge in Buddha! I take my refuge in the law! I 
take my refuge in the order!” The Pansil ceremony was administered by 
the High Priest, the Rev. H. Sumangala, Principal of the Vidvodaya 
College at Colombo, who was assisted by the Rev. T. Amaramoli, a 
Buddhist priest, both of whom recited the Pirit (blessings) used on such 
occasions. Among those present were Col. Olcott, Madame Blavatsky, and 
a number of passengers from the Nuvarino, by which Mr. Leadbeater had 
arrived, and many prominent native citizens of Ceylon. On being requested 
by the High Priest to state his reasons why he desired to be a follower of 
Lord Buddha, Mr. Leadbeater stated that it was his desire to arrive at the 
truth expressed in a purer form in Buddhism than in any other system 
with which he was acquainted. He further stated that while the Christian 
-doctrines were all based upon hearsay evidence and upon doubtful autho- 
rity, and required him to believe many unreasonable things, the teaching 
of Gautama Buddha, which stands forth most prominently, is that we 
should believe nothing which our reason cannot accept as true, because 
faith, to be lasting, must be based upon sound reason and common sense. 
And what makes these recent conversions—or perversions—the 
more unintelligible is the fact, of which the reviewer gives 
plenty of detailed evidence, that the peculiar “ phenomena,” 
of which Madame Blavatsky—herself apparently a convert from 
the Russian Church—is a chief prophetess und performer, have been 
-of late rather more conspicuously exposed than before. There 
has at all events been a battle royal in India between the Com- 
mittee of the Theosophical Society and certain missionaries of the 
Scottish Free Church at Madras, in which other writers have also 
taken part, notably Madame Coulomb, who has published Some 
Account of my Interviews with Madame Blavatsky from 1872 to 
1884, with a full Explanation of the most Marvellous Theosophical 
Phenomena, And it does not look as if the Theosophists were by 
any means getting the best of it. Indeed the last news reported 
from India on the subject is of “the collapse—partly actual, 
partly impending —of the Theosophical movement.” Such at any 
rate is Madame Coulomb’s view of the matter, who declares that 
‘she took steps to bring the questions at issue to a legal decision, 
upon which “ Madame Blavatsky, who would have been one of the 
two principal witnesses in the case, left India and sailed for 
Europe”; and she adds that this was done by the urgent direc- 
tion of “the chief men of the Society.” How that may be we are 


-of course unable to determine, but on another and more important | 


point there appears to be no room for doubt :— 


What, however, is apparently certain is that the elaborate “ Report” of 
ithe Theosophical Society issued in defence of Madame B. has now been 
withdrawn, “ containing, as Mr. R. Ragoonath Row admits, ‘ untraths and 
non-genuine documents,’ the work of unscrupulous friends of Madame B.” 
¢. 30). 

Iu the May number of the Theosophist also there is a special circular 
addressed by Colonel Olcott to the presidents of all branch Theosophical 
Societies, in which he repudiates all connexion of the Tneosophical move- 
anent with occult phenomena. 


In no case certainly could one desire the success of a movement 
which, taking it at its best, and assuming its entire harmony with 
the original Buddhism, would only promote the revival of what 
the reviewer calls a system “at once atheistic and fatulist, subject- 
ing all things to the grinding and multiplied injustices of a blind 
Necessity, instead of conceiving them as guided by an Intelligent 
Will.” Meanwhile, however, we must frankly confess that, on 
hearing of the claim of this new-fangled Theosophical sect to re- 
present the iofty, however defective and inconsequent, teaching of 
Sakyamuni, we were irresistibly reminded of the poet’s comment 
nwt the alleged Egyptian pedigree of our modern gipsy fortune- 
ers 

Lo, Mizraim’s kingcraft, of its glory reft, 

Is shrunk to petty deeds of midnight theft ; 

Lo, Egypt’s wisdom only lives to pry 

Through the dark arts of paltry palmistry. 
| To turn from the stately, if somewhat Stoic, grandeur of the old 
| historie Buddhism to the pitiful pranks of the prophets and 
| prophetesses of occult Theosophy is to pass at a bound from the 
| sublime to the ridiculous. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


_— picture by Meissonier now on show at the Hanover Gallery 
is described as the largest of his works ever shown in this 
country. Largest and best have even less connexion than usual 
in the works of this painter, and we have seen many pictures of 
his better than “The Postilion.” With M. Meissonier, however, 
one makes the comparison between his work at its best and not 
| at its best. The picture is certainly not pleasing. A decidedly 
| commonplace postilion and two very ordinary post-horses do not 
| make a charming picture; but, granted that it is legitimate to 
paint such things, if only it is done soundly, then “ The Postilion ” 
isa good picture. The man lights his pipe naturally, the horses 
are in the act of stepping, the landscape is the first slip of road 
taken at random. The whole is firmly drawn, and, if the colour 
is cold, it is harmonious enough in its frigid way. M. Munkacsy’s 
landscape is a very rough memorandum of a peculiar atmospheric 
effect, with what stand for trees and other features of a landscape ; 
' but, though it may have been useful for the artist himself as the 
_ record of a passing impression, it is worthless when exhibited in 
| a picture gallery, the more so as a figure, or what does duty for a 
| figure, has been painted into the middle of the sketch, and destroys 
any harmony of line or colour it can ever have had. Near these 
two is a portrait—or a so-called portrait—by M. Campotosto, of 
an exalted lady as “ Queen of Flowers.” The caricature of the 
likeness is only equalled by the crudeness and roughness of a 
wreath of roses, and, as the Catalogue informs us, “heather em- 
blematic of good fortune,” which surrounds the head. Fortu- 
nately neither this deplorable work, nor the Munkacsy, nor the 
inferior Meisscnier, forms the whole of the exhibition at the 
Hanover Gallery. “La Danseuse,” by M. Bertier, is a splendid 
example of the modern vulgar French school. No fault is to be found 
with the drawing, the painting, the likeness to the original—we 
can hardly say to nature—but the whole thing is unpleasant, and 
might be considered unprotitable, unless as a text for one of the 
present Bishop of London’s very curious discourses on the sin- 
fulness of going to see a ballet danced. M. Feyen-Perrin’s “ Return 
from Fishing” looks a little flat and off colour, but a coat of 
varnish would probably “ fetch it up.” The subject is thoroughi; 
well known here, and is as familiar as photography can make it. 
Some other pictures of the modern French school and a few 
sculptures and bronzes make up the contents of a Gallery where 
the afternoon may be pleasantly spent if the visitor looks at the 
minor pictures, and is not compelled, like the critic, to spend time 
over the failures of artists who have gained great names by better 
work, A sea-piece by M. Aifred Stevens, M. Ferrier’s “ Guardian 
Angel,” and some drawings by M. Verboeckhoven should not be 
passed without notice. 

Messrs. Boussod and Valadon, successors tc Messrs. Goupil, ex- 
hibit, at their gallery in Bond Street, a pictur. by Herr R. Friese, 
“The Brigands of the Desert,” which was in the Paris Salon last 
summer, where, although it is by a German, it was “ médaillé,” 
It represents a lion and lioness peering over a rocky precipice at 
an Arab encampment. The sun has set, and the light is of that 
clear, shadowless kind seen only in the tropics, and only just 
before the darkness sets in. Altogether it is a very fine picture, 
full of truth and spirit. Four smaller works and some sketches 
by the same artist are also exhibited. 

The Old Society has again lent the rooms in Pall Mall to the 
photographers. In the exhibition which opened on Monday the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain gives us fresh examples of 
the extraordinary strides their invention is making in rapidity, 
accuracy, and delicacy, and fresh proofs of the falsity of the 
prophecy that photography would ruin art. The attempts at 
what may be called pictorial photography are among the failures 
of the exhibition; and the attempts to catch a fleeting mood of 
nature are nearly as bad. If we want to see the art—or mechanism 
—at its best we look at architectural studies, at some, but very 
few, of the portraits, and those chiefly by an amateur, Mr. Dew 
Smith, at the botanical and microscopic studies, and at some curious 
rather than pretty efforts to catch men and animals in motion, which 
have at least the merit of teaching poor mortals that seeing is not 
believing nor knowing knowledge. Some studies of* sculpture 
Mr. Edwards will catch the eye; especially those of Mr. Tinworth’s 
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reliefs, and a frame filled with statues by Mr. Thorneycroft 
and Mr. Ford, and Mr. Bates’s prize group of “Socrates in 
the Agora.” The scientific photographer will admire some groups 
of “Orchids and Ferns,” by Mr. Stevens, which have gained a 
medal, and there are pictorial efforts, also distinguished by 
prizes, of which we must say, as has been said of similar 
efforts, for years past, that they come very near being as good as 
very second-rate pictures. Such are a cottage group, “ Dawn and 
Sunset,” and two other ag by Mr. Robinson, five or six 
rtraits of beautiful ladies by Mr. Byrne, and works by Mr. 
erras, Mr. Malby, and others, which are deservedly rewarded as 
examples of what may be done by mechanical means to imitate 
art. A very large number of views, especially views of archi- 
tecture, should be noticed. There are also some staring and vulgar 
rtraits of statesmen and other celebrities; but the fine heads 
exhibited by Mr. Dew Smith, to which we have already referred, 
seem, in spite of their low tone and vague outline, to kill their 
neighbours, Two small figure subjects by Mr. Adam Diston par- 
take of the same artistic quality. It should be mentioned that 
the Catalogue is very carefully compiled and full, and that no 
— than seven hundred photographs are assembled in the 
allery. 

The members of the Dudley Gallery Art Society make a fair 
show at the Egyptian Hall, though generally stronger in sketches 
and studies than in finished drawings. Mr. Walter Severn, 
the President, is unequally represented. His large sketch, “ Fan- 
court” (1), is a tame rendering of the Surrey landscape, all 
the more disappointing for the vigorous drawing of “ Richmond 
Park ” (147) on the opposite wall, with its effective groups of deer, 
sunny spaces of grass, and old oaks, Mr. Severn’s “ Freshwater” (17) 
is a pleasing study of sea and misty distance, with a sandy fore- 
shore delicately handled, sketched “ with sea-water” as if to pro- 
pitiate the genius loci. Mr. H. H. Couldery’s pastels of animals 
are among his most successful efforts, the group of cat and kittens 
in “ A Happy Family” (123), and the large study of a dog’s head, 
“The President” (80), having remarkable solidity and finish. 
The best of Miss C. St. J. Mildmay’s contributions is the con- 
scientious, yet broadly wrought, drawing, “At Mentone” (68). 
More ambitious than this, a view of the Roman Forum (79) is 
strangely unimpressive, in spite of its truth of tone and the ex- 
cellent rendering of the time-worn masonry. The figure in the 
foreground and those almost invisible in the distance avail little 
to counterbalance the want of wérial space. The natural grandeur 
of the scene is almost entirely absent. Mr. Alfred East reveals his 
fine sense of colour, and the higer vision that allies the landscape 
artist to the poet, in several charming studies—notably in “ Sun- 
light and Dew” (75), a sunset sketch on the river Loing, and in 
“Sunshine after a Shower” (161). Another striking and truthful 
impression is Mr. East's “ Chiteau de Nemours” (61), a subtly- 
harmonized study in sombre greys. Mr. C, Robertson’s “ Studies” 
(38), three tiny examples of still life, possess the wonted delicacy 
of the artist. Of Mr. A. Powell's “ Dartmoor” (24) and “ On the 
Thames” (18) and Mr. A. W. Weedon’s “ Haytield ” (45)—their 
best contributions—it can only be said that they have done better 
work in precisely the same direction. Mr. H. Medlycott’s view of 
nature is apparently exceedingly limited and invariably lugubrious, 
Whether he depicts the estuary of the Severn or the lower Thames, 
we have the same stretch of muddy water dappled with dull red- 
dish reflections, the same wooden and helpless craft, and the same 
‘wan, opaque canopy of cloud. Even when the sun shines nature 
is as uniformly forbidding, as may be witnessed in the leaden 
gloom and depressing monotony of “ A Misty Day, with Sun on 
the Severn” (127). Mist and sunshine on a calm sea, with the 
golden heights of a headland soaring above, are depicted with 
uncommon veracity in Mr. W. A. Ingram’s “ Sunrise off Beer 
Head ” (96). Local character and colour are given with breadth 
and distinction in Miss Helen Thornycroft's interesting sketches of 
Sutherlandshire scenery. Among other studies of landscape that 
merit attention are Mr. Philip Norman's “ Highland Sketches ” 
(66), Mr. G. M. Walters’s “On Llambydian Marsh” (19), Mr. 
Powell's “ Leith Hill” (33), and Mr. J. M. Donne's sunny and 
vision, “The Val Bedretto, near Airolo” (11). Of 
several good drawings by Mr. J. J. Bannatyne, the most note- 
worthy is the fresh and breezy “ Tittleworth Common” (162). 
The figure subjects call for little remark, excepting Mr. J. J. 
Johnstone's delightful “Spring Flowers” (133), a tinished little 
study of a rustic girl, ond two studies fir pictures by Mr. J. A. 
Fitzgerald, of which “In the Provinces” (117)—a study of a 
showman and his boy sheltered from a shower by a haystack— 
has no little character. Mr. Pownoll Williams exhibits two 
studies of roses that exemplify the artist’s happy grace of arrange- 
ment and uncommon skill in decorative treatment, 


BALLET SLUMMING. 


U NDER the title The Truth about the Stage, a writer, assuming 
the name of Corin, has given to the world a collection of 
sordid anecdotes and sounding platitudes dealing with the short- 
comings of that class of which he is admittedly an unsuccessful 
member, The wonder is that he does not propose to fan into 
flame an agitation to introduce into Parliament a Bill for the 
compulsory morality of the Ballet, whose exponents, the author is 
at great pains to pvint out, do not invariably avoid the primrose 


path of dalliance. 


There is little in the book which gives an insight into the 
contemporary life of the stage, the condemnation being chiefly 
directed against a bygone generation of players. It seems to us 
that it is precisely because the state of things described no longer 
exists that the stage holds a higher position to-day than it did of 
old. That there are dangers which beset the young of both sexes 
the conditions of stage life render inevitable, and we do not need 
Corin’s assurances to tell us that there exist theatres which would 
not be selected by the careful parent as the best training-schools 
for young ladies. But that the pictures presented to us by Corir 
owe their inspiration to his imagination is equally evident to those 
acquainted with the inner life of the stage. Drunkenness, whiclr 
may at one time have been regarded as an attribute of genius, is 
nowadays of the rarest occurrence; and the ordinary conversation 
of the green-room would probably appear to the average man of 
the world almost bourgeois in its propriety. 

Amongst many misrepresentations it is stated that ‘ some 
managers encourage swells behind the scenes”; whereas it is « 
well-known and stringent rule in every theatre that the intrusion 
of strangers is absolutely forbidden. Corin laments that the actor 
has no “ social status”; but surely we have heard enough and to 
spare of this ridiculous cry. The sphere of the actor is clearly 
that of the artist, and he has no more to do with a social status 
(apart from his own individuality) than has the painter, the 
sculptor, or the writer. The theatrical profession requiring in its 
initial stages no especial training, being in fact open to all, its 
adoption no more confers a social status than it casts a social 
stigma. 

In these days of an extended social franchise and persistent 
lion-hunting, the actor has probably received more than his share 
of that adulation which society bestows on those who cater for its 
pleasures. It is a question whether this social status is not rather 
detrimental than otherwise to the best interests of an art which should 
be emancipated from the enervating trammels of conventionality. 
Much of this craving after social recognition may be traced to 
the system of “ booming” which managers have borrowed from 
America, as they borrow their plays from France. This importa- 
tion appears to us a mischievous element, but its employment has. 
seemingly become an indispensable adjunct to theatrical enter- 
prise—a thing to be regretted by those who consider the drama. 
entitled to attain to the dignity of an art. 

Considerable space is devoted to some interesting disquisitions 
on the salaries of acting managers and to Corin’s advice to dramatic: 
critics, who appear to be a most reprehensible class of persons. 
A warning voice is then uplifted against those monuments of 
modern decadence—amateur clubs, which, we regret to learn, 
are “very dangerous institutions,” and from which, indeed, the 
criminal classes of the present day would seem to be mainly re- 
cruited. No one will be able to challenge Corin’s dictum to the- 
effect that “‘ For persons who do not ss the requisite ability 
the stage is a delusion anda snare.” If, however, as Corin avers, 
“ the stage is for the most corrupt ”; if “ amongst its pro- 
fessors there are so many black sheep that the white ones aro- 
hardly perceptible,” there is happily one stage — which stands 
out with effulgent brightness amid the enveloping darkness. 
Towards that tigure our eyes turn hopefully—it is the form of 
Mr. John Coleman. This gentleman, we are assured, “‘ has done 
much to raise the tone of the drama.” Corin deeply laments that 
“ the author of Curly” (has literature joined the drama in a con- 
spiracy of negiect ?) “ should have been allowed to lose the whole 
of his fortune, without an attempt being made by the professiom 
to show their appreciation of his efforts to found a home for the 
legitimate drama in London.” With the persistency of one who 
has a sacred mission to fulfil Corin continues, “ Ido not think 
that old Drury could be used for a better purpose than a com- 
plimentary benefit” to the object of his admiration. “There is 
no better stage-manager in this country,” Corin continues, “than 
Mr. Coleman. He can direct the rehearsal of any kind of play, 
including burlesque, ballet, pantomime.” Whether amateur per- 
formances are punctually attended, and lessons in elocution are 
given to the Bar, the clergy, and members of Parliament, is not 
vouchsafed to us. The author of Curly also “ watches with 
fatherly care” over those who are thrown in his way. As ap 
actor, we are told, he can “rivet the attention of a large audience 
for a considerable time ”—and mark !—* without speaking!” Then 
again, Corin would like to see some of the drawing-room actors 
of the present day attempt to fill out the music which was written 
for the first act of Mr. Coleman’s version of Les Misérables. “ It 
is easy for an actor after a little practice to enter a stage drawing- 
room and say, ‘Ab, my dear madam, I am delighted to see you,’ 
but let a young comedian try to fill out eight bars of music before 
he opens his mouth.” We can distantly imagine the author of 
Curly entering a stage drawing-room with appropriate panto- 
mimic gesture and filling out eight bars of music, while the 
audience are breathlessly waiting for the magic words, “ Ah, my 
dear madam, I am delighted to see you.” It is satisfactory to 
learn that “in a national theatre supported by the State, the 
author of Curly would find the proper arena for the display of 
his exceptional talent as a director of high-class and legitimate 
entertainment.” It is only fair to mention that Mr. Coleman dis- 
claims any connexion with the work, whose chief aim appears to» 
be to extol, at the expense of Corin’s more fortunate Soshoen, 
the virtues, domestic and otherwise, of the author of Curly. 
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NEW SOUTIT WALES BORROWING. 


RITISH investors are at length beginning to feel, we are 
glad to notice, that the Colonial Governments are borrowing 
too rapidly. The state of the Continent inspires the fear that a 
t war is sooner or later inevitable, and therefore investors are 
indisposed to buy foreign Government bonds largely. The losses 
that have been sustained by investment in American railroad 
securities have for some time t greatly discredited those 
securities. And the attempt of Mit. Childers to refund the debt 
at a lower rate of interest led to very large sales of Consols by 
investors, who, unwilling to buy either foreign bonds or American 
railroad securities, have turned to Colonial bonds as the safest 
securities to be found. All the Colonial Governments—even the 
best—have been tempted by this state of things to borrow too 
largely. The credit of New South Wales has deservedly stood 
highest of any of our Colonies. Its finances are well managed, its 
resources are great, and its policy upon the whole has been sound. 
But even New South Wales has been unable to resist the 
temptation held out. In December of 1883 it raised 3 millions ; 
in October of last year it raised 5} millions; and this week it has 
again come to the London market for another 5} millions, This 
makes 14 millions sterling in twenty-two months. It was natural 
that investors should be alarmed at borrowing on such a large 
and rapid scale ; and, consequently, the loan bas not been taken 
on as favourable terms as had been anticipated. The loan, as 
we have said, was for 5} millions; it is repayab‘e in thirty-nine 
years, and the rate of interest is 3} per cent. The minimum 
rice was wisely fixed low, as low, indeed, as 91. At first sight 
it would seem that this price was unduly favourable to the in- 
vestor. At that figure he would obtain nearly 3/. 17s. per cent. 
for his money, while the American Government is able to 
borrow at par. But the rapidity with which the New South 
Wales Government has applied to this market has, in spite of 
all favouring circumstances, lowered its credit, and thus it is 
compelled to pay more than 3} per cent. The applications on 
Wednesday, indeed, were numerous, the loan having been covered 
more than twice; but the average price obtained was only 
gil. 138. 5d. It is to be hoped that the Government of New South 
Wales will take the lesson to heart, and that it will manage its 
credit in the future more considerately. We are told, indeed, that 
the Government is acting in this matter only as a prudent land- 
owner would act—that is, that it is developing the resources of 
ita estate. To open up the country, to attract immigrants, and to 
develop the resources of the colony, it is necessary that railways 
should be built. The debt already contracted has been laid out in 
ublic works, which, upon the whole, have been not only useful to the 
inhabitants, but have been pecuniarily reproductive. The railways 
already built pay a fair rate of interest upon the capital laid out 
upon them; and, as this new loan is also to be laid out in repro- 
ductive public works, we are assured that the return in this case 
likewise will be satisfactory. All this is quite true, no doubt; 
but it does not justify the action of the Government in the least. 
The French Government a few years ago entered upon a vast 
scheme of public works, which unquestionably when constructed 
will prove highly useful to the community; but the expenditure 
was so large that, as we all see now, it has plunged the tinances of 
France in inextricable confusion, and has brought the Republican 
Government into discredit. Again, the railway construction in 
the United States since 1879 will prove of high utility some day 
or other; but, nevertheless, the sinking of so vast an amount 
of capital has brought on a severe financial crisis, which has 
caused widespread distress throughout the Union. If countries so 
rich and so highly developed as France and the United States 
cannot engage in vast public works’ construction with impunity, is 
it to be sup for a moment that a country so new and so un- 
developed as New South Wales can go on spending money at 
the rate it has been spending during the last three years without 
suffering for it? Had she been more moderate, had she raised the 
14 millions in twice or three times as many months, the policy 
might, perhaps, be prudent and wise ; but, if she is to go on bor- 
rowing 14 millions every twenty-two months, it is quite clear 
that a time must come when her finances will be plunged in utter 
disorder. 

As yet, we are glad to believe, no serious mischief has been done. 
The colony, as we have said, has, upon the whole, been wisely 
governed, and the public works policy which it bas pursued has 
not, until quite lately, been rash. If it now returns to the more 
conservative and more cautious policy of the past, it may do so, 
we hope, without experiencing injury. Although it is far inferior 
in extent to Queensland, South Australia, and Western A.ustralia, 
New South Wales is still very Jarge—nearly three times the size, 
in fact, of the United Kingdom. Its soil is fertile, in agricul- 
ture and in minerals it is rich, and it has a large railway system, 
while its population, upon the whole, is very prosperous, But 
the population, nevertheless, is under a million. While there 
were in the United Kingdom at the date of the last Census 291 

ns to every square mile, there were in New South Wales 
only 2}. From one point of view, no doubt, this is to the ad- 
vantage of the colony. It shows that it has room for an immense 
population, and therefore for almost limitless development. But, 
at the same time, it is the strongest reason for careful nursing of 
existing resources. At the end of 1883 the debt exceeded 21} 
millions, being about 24/. 17s. 8d. per head of the population, and 
amounting to 3} years of the public revenue. Since 1883 11 
millions have te raised, so that the debt now exceeds 324 


millions. It is an enormous burden for a small population, even 
with so rich an inheritance. It is no answer that the debt has 
been incurred for reproductive public works, and that the ex- 
penditure already incurred brings in a handsome revenue, Were 
times of difficulty to come on, the revenue from railways would 
fall off, like that from other sources, and the colony might find 
it embarrassing to fulfil its engagements. It is to be borne in 
mind that excessive expenditure for public works is for a com- 
munity so new and so small as that of New South Wales more 
dangerous than railway-building by private enterprise. In the 
case of the United Stetes, railways are built by private persons. 
If they make a mistake, and the railways do not pay for the capital 
laid out upon them, the = who have engaged in the construc- 
tion suffer, They may be impoverished or entirely ruined ; but 
when the first effects of the collapse pass away, the rest of the 
community feels little of the injury. On the contrary, the rail- 
Ways remain, and may prove of the highest benefit to the whole 
country. But if a Colonial Government borrows money to build 
railways, and if through any reason those railways do not prove 
remunerative, the burden falls upon the whole population, and all 
the taxpayers have to go on paying interest no matter how mis- 
taken may have been the construction. Hitherto, the Australian 
Colonies have been singularly prosperous upon the whole. They 
have had times of trial to pass through, like all countries, of 
course ; but the trials altogether have not been very severe. There 
are signs, however, that a more searching ordeal is approaching, 
and therefore it is all the more necessary that caution should be 
exercised. 

New South Wales has the largest number of sheep of any of 
the Australian Colonies, At the beginning of last year it had 
nearly 34} millions ; Queensland, which stood next, having only 
11} millions. New South Wales is, therefore, most interested in 
the wool trade of all the Australian Colonies ; and it unfortunately 
happens that wool has been falling in price for the past two years. 
For a time the woollen trade escaped the general depression 
which has been weighing upon all branches of industry. At the 
end of last year even wool-brokers’ circulars thankfully acknow- 
ledged that the state of their trade was better than that of any 
of the other textile trades, But since January each series of 
public sales has shown a further and further fall of price until 
now the price of wool is lower than it has been at any time 
during the last five-and-thirty years. This must have a dis- 
astrous effect upon the great sheep-owners of New South 
Wales, all the more because Australia has recently been visited 
by a severe drought that was fatal to a large number of 
sheep. The sheep-owners of Australia, in fact, are somewhat 
in the position of our own farmers, who, having suffered from 
a series of bad seasons, see prices declining more and more. But 
if the wool trade suffers severely, it is scarcely possible that the 
earnings of the railways must not also fall off. Already, it will 
be recollected, the wheat trade, the copper trade, and, in fact, 
almost every branch of trade, has been depressed, and now the 
great fall in the price of wool will try the resources of the Colonies 
all the more severely, therefore. But a general depression of this 
kind will not confine itself to exercising an injurious effect Sa 
railway earnings ; it will be felt in all departments of life, and it 
will certainly tell upon the revenue. The Colonial Governments, 
therefore, are likely to find all the sources of revenue injuriously 
affected, and consequently every addition to their debt will more 
and more press upon the resources of the community. We do 
not for a moment mean to insinuate that New South Wales will 
| find itself unable to fulfil all its obligations; on the contrary, we 

feel sure that it will come triumphantly out of its trials, But 
| none the less is it most unwise of the Government to go on adding 
| to its liabilities at a time when a falling off in its income is almost 
| certainly to be looked for. And while financial pressure is thus 
| likely to be felt, the political difficulties which surround it are by 
no means likely to decrease. The new policy adopted both by 
Germany and by France will, we presume, be continued, and as 
great European Powers establish themselves in the near neighbour- 
hood of Australia, the Colonies will be called upon to increase 
| their outlay for the public defence. It is not at such a time, then, 
that the Colonial Governments should rush lightly into expendi- 
ture that can be avoided. We would not dissuade the Govern- 
ments from a cautious and prudent extension of their railway 
systems ; that, we freely admit, is desirable from every point of 
view. But railway construction and other public works should 
be carried on only at a rate that will not seriously add to the 
ditliculties of the Colonies. 


AUTERS. 


OWEVER little people may understand about matters 
architectural, archeological, and ecclesiastical, they usually 
fancy that, at any rate, they know all about altars. The altar, 
they would say, is an oblong table resting upon a substructure of 
steps, and placed either against or near a wall, At the back it 
should have a re-table or super-altar, which may or may not be 
surmounted bya reredos. Roman Catholics, they would add, either 
make the whole of the table of stone or let a small oblong slab 
into a wooden table, This would be an accurate description of 
many, and probably most altars; but it would not apply to a large 
number of ancient altars, or “ auters,” as | used to be called. 
To begin with, a very large number of old altars were square, 
There were many such in England, and there’ are some still 
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remaining in Italy. The altar-stone which used to be let into 
the large wooden table of many of the altars in old English 
churches was also sometimes oblong and sometimes square, and 
even now in the Roman Catholic Church altar-stones are made 
either square or oblong as convenience may suggest. Besides 
square and oblong altars, there is at the present moment at least 
one semicircular altar in use in Italy ; but this shape is very rare. 
The ancient British altars were probably small square slabs 
resting upon two columns, or even upon one. It is hard to assign 
an exact date to the introduction of re-tables; but it is pro- 
bable that they were rare before the Reformation, and there 
are engravings of Roman Catholic altars of later date on which 
they are wanting. Archzologists have occasionally been misled 
into supposing re-tables to be of ancient use by finding the word 
super-altar in early mediwval documents, where it means a 
portable altar that might be laid upon any table. Now, of 
course, it is used in a different sense. A shelf or ledge was 
sometimes placed at the back of high altars in the sixteenth 
century, when it used to be called a kalpas, but on side altars 
it was probably very unusual in those days. Steps before the 
altar were not only unused, but actually prohibited in England 
in the early part of the seventh century, although they were in- 
troduced soon afterwards. It is certain that most of the altars in 
this country were formerly very small. The side altars were 
sometimes even fastened with brackets to the pillars of the 
church, and they were occasionally placed in the gallery or the 
triforium that ran round the church, The number of altars in 
some of the churches was very large in British and Saxon times. 
A document written about 725 mentions fourteen altars in one 
church, and another eighth-century document states that there 
were in York Cathedral thirty altars. 

Portable altars—altaria gestatoria or superaltaria—were used, at 
any rate, in the days of St. Anselm. Over these, with the leave 
of the ordinary, mass could be said in a private house or else- 
where. In some armies, a portable altar, a few inches square, used 
to be laid upon a large drum, covered with a flag, and on this mass 
was said in camps. At one time it was not unusual to make these 
small portable altars of precious stones, such as jasper or jet, and 
to set them in gold or silver. On the other read during times of 
persecution, both in England and in France, they were often made 
as plain and as unlike altar-stones as was compatible with their 
sacred being not unlike children’s slates—lest their 
discovery should lead to the conviction of their possessors; and 
although the Roman Catholic Church requires that relics of saints 
should be placed in even the smallest portable altars, this rule 
was dis with in certain cases during the French Revolution, 
not only for the safety of their owners, but also as a precaution 
against the sacrilege which would probably follow their discovery. 
In the Decretals a portable altar is called a viaticum. Ordina: 
altars have borne a good many names. As we have already said, 
they used, until comparatively late times, to be called auters; 
though they had the earlier English name of weofod, weuede, or 

. “God's board” was 4 common name for an altar at one 
period before the Reformation. 

Although bishops could give leave to have mass said where 
they thought proper, the personal “right of portable altar” was, 
and still is in the Church of Rome, the exclusive prerogative of 
the Pope. In the first half of the fifteenth century Pope Martin V. 

nted one to the merchants of Staple, on account of their 
laces and long journeys. The Guild of St. Botolph’s at 
Boston received one from Pope Julius II. Mass could be, and 
often was, celebrated even in the open air on one of these altars, 
and great people and traders used to value this privilege very 
ighly when on their journeys. 

e ro of the altar was never covered, when mass was being 
celebrated, with anything except linen cloths, although the altar- 
stone had sometimes a thin covering of silk; but the lower part, 
which was generally very plain on old English altars, and not 
carved, painted, or gilded as in later times, ueed to be hung with 
some rich material, such as embroidery or cloth of gold, and 
occasionally embossed plates of gold or silver were fastened to it. 
A curious custom was observed at one time in England with regard 
to these hangings, at the festival of Easter. Matins were sung at 
dawn, when the “auter” was covered with black, which repre- 
sented the time before Moses, While the Psalms were being 


sung this was removed, when a grey hanging appeared in honour | 


of the Mosaic dispensation. At the end of the first lesson this 
was taken off, leaving a red hanging to remind the worshippers of 
the Christian dispensation purchased by the blood of Christ. At 
the end of matins, during the singing of the “Te Deum,” the red 
covering was drawn away, and gold, silver, or white hangings 
typified the Resurrection and eternal glory. 

Our object in making these few remarks upon the “ auters” of our 
forefathers has been to show the difficulty of defining what is 
often termed, with unjustifiable confidence, a “correct altar.” 
Convenience, late precedent, and decency are of course important 
matters; but, apart from the rules and discipline of the Church of 
Rome, it might be difficult to call in question the orthodoxy of an 
architect who even placed a small stone slab on a single low pillar 
to serve as an altar, much as one might dislike to see it. Certainly 
he would have ancient precedent in his favour. It may be replied 
that an altar should be of exactly the form that was used at the 
period represented by the architecture of the church in which it 
stands. All we can say is that in this country, even in the most 
“correct” churches, such is seldom the case. 


RACING. 


HE Newmarket First October Meeting, although not unusu- 
ally exciting, brought out some good horses, and there were 
several races of considerable interest. Modwena had very lately 
beaten Gay Hermit so easily at Derby, at a difference of 6 lbs., 
that it was thought she could also beat him at a difference of 
3 lbs., therefore 13 to 8 was laid on her for the Hopeful Stakes; 
but, although Gay Hermit appeared to be running under difficul- 
ties at the Bushes, he fought on very gamely in reply to Archer’s 
encouragement, and, taking advantage of Modwena’s swerving near 
the winning-post, got up to her, and made a dead-heat of it. 
According to the Sportsman, the owner of Gay Hermit gave 
Archer a cheque for 500/. as a reward for this fine piece of riding. 
This seemed a liberal payment, considering that the stakes gained 
by Gay Hermit through running the dead-heat amounted to 
3omething less than 390/. Prince Soltykoff’s Mephisto, a two- 
ld by Robert the Devil, of whom great things are expected 
. many good judges, won a couple of races during the week ; but 
he was not opposed by anything capable of testing his merits. 
Unfortunately the is not entered for the Derby. 

Melton, the winner of the Derby and St. Leger, won the Great 
Foal Stakes, of 1,215/., “ hard held,” by a length, after 25 to 1 
had been laid on him, This victory brought up his winnings to 
16,3322. His half-brother and stable-companion, Pearl Diver, 
won the 300/. given to the second in the race; and Wastdale, 
who, it will be remembered, was left at the post in the race 
for the St. Leger, ran third. Archer, who rode the colt, was 
successful again in the Produce Stakes, which followed. He won 
it with the Duke of Westminster's Cambusmore, and Borneo and 
Clochette, the first and second favourites, ran second and third. 
The backers of Ducat, who had laid 20 to r on him, very nearly 
met with an unpleasant surprise in the race for the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes, for the colt ran very badly over the last three 
hundred yards of the course. He won the race, but it was all that 
Webb could do to get him in a short head in front of Florin. 
Later in the week he started first favourite for the Newmarket 
St. Leger, and Florin again opposed him ; the pair, however, were 
easily beaten by Lord Hartington’s Monolith, a horse of but mode- 
rate pretensions. In this race Swillington was beaten for the 
tenth time. He has never yet won a race, and the 1,700 guineas 
that were paid for him in July have not hitherto been very pro- 
fitably invested. 

So great a certainty was the Produce Stakes considered for Mr. 
Vyner’s Minting, the first favourite for the Derby, that 100 to I 
was laid on him, and he galloped steadily in front of his two oppo- 
nents from the starting to the winning-post. Although the race 
itself created little interest, his backers were pleased at getting 
a good look at him, and at seeing him gallop. We have not had 
very many opportunities of comparing English with French racing 
form this season, but Barbarine, the winner of the French Oaks 
and One Thousand, was put very favourably into the Newmarket 
October Handicap at 6st. 8lbs. She won the 1,500/, easily by 
three lengths, although 10 to 1 had been laid against her, while 
Clochette, against whom 14 to 1 had been laid, ran second. The 
French filly was much admired, and she is as useful as she looks, 
having won 4,728/. in three races this year. 

Gannet, who had only won comparatively unimportant races, 
was made first favourite for the Produce Stakes of the Wednesday, 
in preference to Armida, the winner of the Nassau Stakes at Good- 
wood, who had cost 3,200 guineas last year at Lord Falmouth’s 
sale, Armida, however, won the race, but only after a desperate 
fight with Lady Clarendon, who had run no iess than thirteen 
times without winning a race. The Great Eastern Railway 
Handicap was won by an extreme outsider. Energy was the first 
favourite, but he came in last, the winner being Jane, to whom 
he was giving 4st., which is very nearly the difference allowed 
between the best and worst horses in the handicaps for the Cesare- 
witch and the Cambridgeshire. Before this race, Jane had only 
| won once out of seventeen attempts, so the handicapper could 
scarcely have given her much weight to carry; yet she had run 

second for the One Thousand, with several very smart fillies 
| behind her, and she has some good racing points: 5 st. 12 1bs., 
| therefore, seemed an exceedingly light burden for her. Energy's 
running was a disappointment. “The fastest horse in England,” 
| as he was called when sold in July for 4,000 guineas, has scarcel 
roved so remunerative a bargain as his admirers expected. it 
is true that he has won more than 700i. since his sale, but he 
has lost six races, for half of which he was a strong first favourite. 

The Rous Memorial Stakes, on the last day of the meeting, was 
supposed to be almost at the mercy of Kendal, a two-year-old that 
had won half a dozen races, worth over 4,000/, Sunrise, who was 
considered one of the smartest two-year-old fillies of the year, 
was second favourite. Kendal and Sunrise made the running, 
but the pair only ran fourth and fifth to Volta, Oberon, and 
Kaunitz, This was a curious and complete reversal of public 
form, for when they had last met Volta had run a bad third to 
Kendal. Oberon, again, had been third to Sunrise in their only 

revious encounter, and Kaunitz had been unplaced to Kendal 
in the race for the July Stakes. The course of tive furlongs may 
have been a little too short for Kendal and Sunrise; on other 
grounds it would be difficult to account for their poor performance, 

At last The Prince has won a race this season. He was made 
first favourite for the Moulton Handicap, and he bad Archer on 
his back. Fortunately he got away by himself on the right, with 
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a clear lead, and he galloped along very happily over the hill and 
into the Abingdon Mile Bottom. Then the ah began to realize 
that he was racing, and that a grand-stand and winning-post were 
in front of him ; so, as usual at the end of a race, be slackened 
his speed. Castagnette gained upon him at every stride, but 
Archer just managed to keep him going long enough to win 
by a length. After all, the stakes were only worth 140l., which 
would doubtless be a satisfactory reflection to the horse if he could 
only know it. Altogether, the First October Meeting was a plea- 
sant one, and almost as much pleasure was derived by many people 
from watching the candidates for the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire taking their morning gallops as from the racing. “ Amateur 
touting” is an interesting and invigorating pursuit, and one ex- 
ceedingly conducive to the enjoyment of a good breakfast. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


MONG schemes devised to lighten the burden of the dulness 
of London, the Covent Garden Concerts hold a peculiar 
position. Between the waning and the waxing of successive 
music seasons, they fill a void that would otherwise be barren of 
orchestral enterprise ; the field is almost uncontested, and all things 
combine to farther their success. In these happy circumstances 
it. might be expected that the programmes would indicate an 
agreeable alliance between the true interests of art and the aspi- 
rations of the musical public; and that, in short, the process 
vulgarly known as levelling-up might animate the management 
and inspire Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe. This, however, is the last 
thing that may be said of the present concerts. Portions of 
the Wednesday concerts haye, indeed, been devoted to classical 
music—or to music that as classical—in accordance with 
custom; but this very inconsiderable concession to the just 
claims of a large number-of the Covent Garden audience is 
already withdrawn. At the very first signs of the approaching 
season Mr. Crowe’s well-known love of classical music appears to 
waver, and last Wednesday seemed to be extinguished altogether, 
The mere announcements of the Sacred Harmonic Society, the 
in Concerts, the Albert Hall Society, and Novello’s Orches- 
tral Concerts, seem to have smitten Covent Garden; or, at least, 
they are curiously coincident with the withdrawal of that weekly 
instalment of classics which—with Mr. Crowe’s vocal waltz, 
“ Fairie Voices”—formed the flower and pride of a great popular 
enterprise. Perhaps, however, Mr. Crowe is the victim of stern 
and superior fate, and is a sad, unwilling accessory to the change 
we deplore. Perhaps he has not had a hand in substituting for 
the pure serene of classicism the mongrel entertainment humo- 
rously described as a “Scotch night”—a term that unpleasantly 
suggests the singular combination of harmonies which old dance 
composers called a pious orgy. Be this as it may, it is hard to 
conceive that the conductor and members of such an orchestra as 
that now in possession of Covent Garden do not heartily sympa- 
thize with the complaints of the regular patron and the modest 
advocate of higher education. 

In the meanwhile we have to chronicle of the defunct classical 
nights a few exceptional renderings of great works, such as the 
Leonora Overture (No. 3), Raff's delightful Italian Suite, intro- 
duced last season, and several symphonies, including Mozart’s 
“ Jupiter” and the “ Pastoral” of Beethoven. These good things 


have occurred in dubious company. For instance, the same pro- 


gramme that included the “Jupiter” symphony, the Leonora Over- 
ture, and Mendelssohn's Concerto in G minor—in which the pianiste, 
Miss Josephine Lawrence, gave an admirable reading—compri 
also the noisy and formless Hochzeitszug from Rubinstein’s ballet, 
“Feramorz.” If the lover of music has small reason to be en- 
couraged by the novelty or representative character of the pro- 
grammes, native musical talent is not neglected by Mr. Freeman 
Thomas, who has offered a prize of twenty-five guineas for an 
original Overture. Almost simultaneously Messrs, Brinsmead & 
Sons have invited a similar competition, with the expressed hope 
of discovering “a worthy successor to Purcell.” This is either an 
illustration of the ultra-sanguine mind or a satirical reflection 
on the efforts of the Royal College of Music; in either case, 
it betrays an incomprehensible view of the genius of Purcell. 
With respect to the vocal selections at Covent Garden, there has 
been abundant variety of music and vocalists, songs modern and 
old-fashioned being rendered by singers of the highest standin 
or by singers of little or no standing. All tastes are consulted, 
and if there is anything objectionable in the programmes it is 
that the numbers are less select than comprehensive. Like the 
ill-assorted guests at the parvenu’s dinner, the songs are chosen 
in a haphazard fashion that produces irritation and not the 
piquancy of contrast. The monstrous system of encores increases 
this disagreeable impression. At Covent Garden all songs are en- 
cored—even when by Beethoven—with the curious and instruc- 
tive result that the enthusiasm evoked by “Creation’s Hymn” is 
rewarded by the most flimsy of modern ballads. No one seems in 
the least degree shocked by this appalling demonstration of the art 
of bathos, nor does any example of bad vocalization affect the 
universal demand for encores, This is the most inexplicable feature 
of the Promenade Concerts, and is calculated to shake the faith of 
the most ardent believer in the improved musical tastes of the 
ublic. That bad art is popular is an unpleasant admission ; that 
it should call for no protest whatever from the crowded theatre is 


still more unpleasant. Whether this state of things is due to the 
indolence of good nature or to mere insensibility we know not, 
though it is much more characteristic of a London audience than 

of a provincial one in the north. 


THE SUN-WORSHIPPERS. 


I HAD a vision when the night was late, 

A vision, not of Sin, but of Success, 
Divine Success, and of the slaves who wait 

Upon her footsteps, and in eager press 
Obsequiously compete to swell her state 

And bear the train of her high Mightiness— 
At least, such meaning lurked, I must suppose, 
Under the symbol of a Sun that rose, 


In sooth it was a Sun of strange aspéct, 
Not round-faced and asmile with jollity, 
As children’s pictures feign, but gave the effect 
Of a lean visage, impudent and sly ; 
And as I gazed, methought I could detect 
A disc, as ’twere an eyeglass, in its eye, 
And almost could have sworn upon my soul 
I saw a sunflower in its button-hole. 


Swiftly at first from out the smoke it sprang, 
And stormed the rampart of the heavens; anon 
It paused awhile, and hung, or seemed to hang, 
Inert, as one whose strength is spent and gone; 
Clonds veiled it, and, to save a long harangue, 
Fcople began to think its day was done, 
When on a sudden up it rose again, 
Bound for the zenith now, ‘twas very plain. 
Then looked I round, and on this hand and that 
I was aware of a devoted crowd, 
Some prostrate, with earth-kissing faces flat, 
Others with heads more moderately bowed ; 
Some chanting high a hymnal gotten pat, 
Others not quite word-perfect, nor so loud ; 
Some in profusion their libations pouring, 
Others less copiously, but all adoring. 


Biggest and flattest of the pious crew, 
Six feet of servile homage stretched along, 
With breadth and girth proportionate thereto 
And bluffly bellowing his votive song, 
Lay one adorer whom methought I knew 
‘or great Historicas, nor was I wrong; 
“ H—re—t!” I cried (for thus him mortals name), 
“ You, of all men, at this ignoble game!” 


“ And you, my Leonard!” thus did I bespeak 
Another of more deeply thoughtful mien, 
“ C—rtn—y of the conundrums, clear as Greek q 
To every Hodge who has to Athens been, ' 
Beseems it you the rising Sun to seek 
Thus slavishly ? Were ye not better seen 
In worship rather of that setting ray 
Wherewith ye sunned your brief official day ? ” 


Me answered wight Sir William, ‘‘ Not at all! 
What is the Sun that sinks to that which climbs ? 
I find in sunsets but attraction small, 
Nor comprehend their vogue in modern rhymes ; 
For once that Shakspeare sings the evening's fall, 
He welcomes morn at least a dozen times, 
And, as we know—deny it if you can— 
S. was an eminently healthy man.” 
* Besides,” said C—rtn—y, slyly—and I think, 
That with his eye, of which I watched the lid, 
Were a high-wrangler ever known to wink, 
Just at this moment that is what he did— 
“ Besides,” said he, “ I don’t for my part shrink 
From holding that there’s nothing to forbid, 
* In such a case as this and for the nonce, 
A wise man’s worshipping two suns at once. 
“ H—re—t may go it blind, and sing away, 
With face due eastward, to the rising Sun; 
But I looked southward, and my formula, 
Please to observe, is thus arranged to run: 
‘A most distinguished rising Sun,’ I say, 
* And, second only to the setting one.’ 
I serve the former, thus ’tis understood 
Only in case the latter sets for good.” 
The psalms began again, and, nothing loth, 
I woke, yet ere I felt my vision flee 
In dream or waking presage—if not both— 
I seemed a future issue to foresee, 
Which left alike discomfited and wroth 
The hymning and the trimming devotee. 
This was the fact, unpleasantly surprising, 
One Sun had set without the other rising. 
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CORRESPONDANCE DU MARECHAL DAVOUT.* 


bap mili career of Marshal Davout extended over the 
period of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. A young 
sub-lieutenant in the ee Champagne iment in 1789, he 
rose almost suddenly to high command; and in 1803, the year 
with which these volumes of correspondence open, he was one of 
the most trusted of Bonaparte’s generals. From this date his 
despatches enable us to follow the part he took in the wars of 
France; they contain a complete picture of the work of one of the 
chief agents in the extension of her power in Europe. Nor does 
his correspondence lack personal interest. Many of the details it 
contains, important as they generally are to the historian, and as 
almost the least of them is to the military student, will, it is true, 
at first sight seem repellent to those who read with no special aim ; 
yet no one will follow step by step the story of Davout’s profes- 
sional life without a growing interest in the man himself. And 
M.de Mazade, who has edited these volumes with a care worthy 
of this brilliant chapter in the history of the French army, 
deserves our thanks for the sketch of the Marshal's early history he 
has given in his admirable introduction. He has, indeed, done far 
more than this. He has written a brief and clear commentary on 
the whole of Davout’s professional career, so that a non-military 
reader need be at no loss as to the comparative importance of 
age mg of the correspondence. Each series of despatches 
is ushered in by a summary of the causes and aims of the cam- 
paign or other operations to which it refers; and copious notes, 
many of them containing extracts from the Correspondance de 
Napoléon, explain and illustrate the references in the letters, or 
fill up gaps | leave in the history of the writer. Political 
events exercised a strong influence on Davout’s early military 
career, Although he entered the army as a Royal officer, he 
nevertheless for a while became an ardent Republican. Yet, in 
spite of his ely with the revolutionary party, he was twice 
forced to retire from the service, he suffered some months of im- 

isonment, and probably was only delivered from the guillotine 

yy the revolution of the 9th Thermidor. At the same time, it 
was to the Revolution that he owed his sudden promotion. He 
left the Royal army a sub-lieutenant, and the next year he was 
chosen commander of the volunteers of the Yonne. His first 
interview with yy aes took place after the Peace of Campo 
Formio; it was followed by a command in the Egyptian ex- 
— On his return from Egypt his fortune was ensured 
by his marriage with the sister of General Leclerc, the husband of 
Pauline Bonaparte. The first series of despatches, written during 
the two years and a half that he held a command in the Camp of 
Boulogne, has a special interest for Englishmen, for it presents a 
lively picture of the preparations made for the invasion of this 
country. Under the common name of the Camp of Boulogne 
were included four great a which turned the coast of the 
Manche into a vast arsenal. In the camp of Bruges, Davout 
trained and organized an army of invasion, built barracks, pro- 
vided transports, and did what he could to defend a stretch of 
coast, and, above all, the port of Ostend, from the attacks of our 
cruisers, Some of these attacks are recorded ; one, which ended in 
the capture of a French sloop, the Sans Fagon, caused the First 
‘Consul much annoyance. Naval matters were a sore trouble to 
the General. While the army was well provided with pay and 
military stores, the pay of the sailors was shamefully in arrears, 
and the ships were out of repair. Seamen were scarce and the 
levies failed to uce a sufficient number of carpenters and 
caulkers, The relations between the naval and military authori- 
ties were constantly strained. Matters were somewhat mended by 
the employment of Dutch ships. This, however, gave rise to a 
curious difficulty. ‘Il existe,” Davout writes, “ une grande 
différence entre la nourriture des matelots bataves et celle des 
marins francais, Les premiers recoivent de l’orge ou gruau, du 
beurre, du lard, du stockfish, objets qui n’existent point dans la 
distribution des seconds, et pour lesquels il n’y a aucune espéce 
- d’approvisionnement” (i. 72). Worst of all, the troops at Ostend 
were so wasted by fever that on March 23, 1805, out of an 
infantry force of 23,231 men, only 19,408 were fit for service. 
An interesting account is given of the fate of Baron von Biilow, 
who was put to death as a spy, and of the conspiracy of Georges 
and Pichegru. This conspiracy led to the establishment of the 
Empire, and Davout, at the age of thirty-four, was one of the 
fourteen marshals nominated by the new Emperor. The power of 
organization and the watchfulness and energy he displayed in 
the camp of Bruges fully justified his promotion, 

Although Bonaparte’s scheme of invasion failed, the Camp of 
Boulogne was the birth-place of the “Grande Armée.” In the 
campaign of 1805 the 3rd Army Corps was under the command of 
Davout. Orossing the Rhine at Mannheim, he advanced by the 
Neckar on Nérdlingen and thence to Dachau, where in conjunction 
with Bernadotte he guarded the passes of the Tyrol and covered 
Munich, while the main army forced Mack to capitulate at Ulm. 
Some interesting particulars are given of the battle of Austerlitz, 
where Davout, on the extreme right of the French army, was 
engaged nearly the whole day in a fierce struggle for the posi- 
tion of Sokolnitz, After the battle he was sent in pursuit of the 


* Correspondance du Maréchal Davout, Prince dEckmiihl, 1801-1815. 
Par Ch. de Mazade. Quatre tomes. Paris: Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 1885. 


enemy. The “Co ndance” contains a full account of the 
stra by which the Czar managed to escape him at Holitsch. 
Before the ian campaign he had twenty days’ leave. Even 


during that time he was full of work, and we find him writing 
from Paris to bid his colonels collect pots and kettles, the only 
articles with which his army was ae Se On 
October 14, 1806, the very day on which the Emperor defeated 
the Prince of Hohenlohe at Jena, Davout gained a brilliant victory 
over the Duke of Brunswick and the King at Auerstiidt, and thus 
decided the fall of Prussia. In the crisis of the battle, Bernadotte, 
who was jealous of his talents, refused to send him the succour he 
demanded. M. de Mazade comments in his Introduction on the 
frequent quarrels between the Marshals of the Empire. Davout 
seems to hone had his full share in these enmities. He was not 
— an easy man to work with. One would take him to have 

n stern and severe, a man of few words, never faltering in the 

rformance of his duty and making small allowance for others, 

either at Auerstiidt nor in his long quarrel with Berthier, how- 
ever, did the fault lie with him. During the Russian campaign 
he had violent altercations both with Berthier and Murat. In 
spite of their mutual jealousies Bonaparte’s generals never failed 
in obedience tu their leader:—“ Les récalcitrants, les frondeurs, 
et il yen avait sans doute dans les camps, n’allaient pas bien 
loin dans leur mauvaise humeur et n’étaient pas les moins obéis- 
sants, Un mot de l'Empereur faisait taire les mauvais propos et 
réchauffait tous les zéles.” M. de Mazade defends the Emperor 
against the charge of acting with jealousy towards his officers, 
and his defence is weighty and eloquently expressed. Bonaparte’s 
service was by no means light, and Davout had little rest. He 
took a prominent part in the war against the Russians in Poland, 
and his victories at Czarnovo, Nasielsk, and Golymin formed an 
important prelude to the crowning success at Eylau, to which his 
opportune arrival greatly contributed. After the peace of Tilsit 
he was left to guard the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, to uphold the 
semi-independent Government, and organize the army. It was a 
task of overwhelming difficulty, for there was no kind of order in 
any department of the new State. A curious illustration of the 
general confusion is afforded by the frequent notices of a certain 
regiment of Polish hussars, formed no one knew when or how, 
without arms, uniform, or discipline, but with a vast number of 

ast and present officers, all with various claims. Excellent as 

avout was in all military matters, he was unable to cope with 
political disorganization. Finding himself engaged in work that 
was strange to him, he attached too much importance to trifles. 
Accustomed to the implicit obedience of an army, he regarded 
every malcontent as a source of pressing danger. After a year of 
trouble and vexation he was rewarded with the title of Duc 
d’Auersteedt, and gladly resumed the command of the 3rd Army 
Corps. His flank march with the left wing of the army from 
Ratisbon to Neustadt was one of the most brilliant operations of 
the war of 1809, and led directly to the victory of Eckmiihl, the 
battle which gave Davout his title as Prince. His despatches 
give a clear account of the service he rendered at Wagram, and 
M. de Mazade, according to his admirable custom, has made it 
still clearer by an extract from the Correspondance de Napoléon. 
At last, in 1810, the Marshal returned to Paris for the one year he 
was allowed to spend in France during the Empire. 

With implicit confidence in Davout’s power of organization, 
proved as it had been at the camp of Boulogne, Bonaparte in 
1811 entrusted him with the formation of the advance corps of 
the Army of Russia. He carried out this task at Hamburg, 
where he was stationed as commandant-in-chief of the corps of 
observation of the Elbe, charged with the duty of enforcing the 
Continental blockade. He was delighted at sharing in the war 
against English commerce, and fully believed in the efficacy of 
the Emperor’s darling project. Writing to General Friant on 
November 10, 1810, he says:—“‘J’attends d’un moment 4 l'autre 
que vous m’adressiez des procés-verbaux qui constateront que 
toutes les marchandises anglaises seront brilées.... il y a 
longtemps que les Anglais eussent été forcés 4 la paix, si tous 
les agents qui ont été chargés de mettre & exécution les ordres de 
notre souverain eussent été fidéles ” (iii. 193). In the campaign 
of 1812 he led the van of the invading army, and his corps 
formed the rearguard in the retreat from Moscow. His des- 
patches, short as they are, present a vivid picture of the miseries 
of the retreat. Besides the calamities common to the whole army, 
the rearguard was encumbered with s lers; it was delayed 
by attempting to save what others had abandoned, it found 
the villages on the line of march burnt by the other divisions of 
the army, and it was in special danger of being cut off. Even 
when Bonaparte felt his power slipping from him, he refused to 
give up anything—“ il avait cru pouvoir jouer le tout pour le 
tout "— sent Davout to defend the mouths of the Elbe, to 
retake and hold Hamburg. No part of the Marshal’s career is 
more honourable than his defence of the city, which he held for 
five months against an army of nearly 100,000 men. As his 
communications were cut off, we have no correspondence re- 
lating to this period. The story of the siege is, however, sup- 
plied by a Mémoire written under his direction. It atfords, 
as M. de Mazade remarks (iv. 287), a full vindication of his 
conduct from the accusations of his enemies. On April 18, 
1814, the Russian general informed him of the taking of Paris 
and the abdication of the Emperor. He would not, however, 
give up the city to any one save a Frenchman, and held it until 
on May 5 General Fouché, the royal commissary, relieved him 
of his command. The troops he back to France were un- 
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conquered. Louis XVIII. ordered that he should not enter Paris. 
He lived in retreat at Savigny, and broke no oath by becoming 
his old master’s Minister of War during the Hundred Days. 
When Bonaparte marched northward Davout was left to guard 
Paris. On June 22 he announced the Emperor's abdication to 
the generals commanding divisions. At the same time he still 
believed resistance possible. His letters on this subject, the 
measures he took that he might at Jeast preserve the army for the 
service of the country, his attempts to save Paris from the entrance 
of the allies, and finally, his vigorous protest against the list of 
proscriptions, form a not unworthy conclusion to his military 
correspondence. He was reinstated in his rank as marshal and 
in his other honours, and died in 1823 at the age of fifty-three. 
Among the many generals of whom France is justly proud, there 
have been few who have brought her greater honour, few who 


have devoted greater talents to the organization of her armies, and | 


none, surely, who have served her more faithfully or more un- 
selfishly than Marshal Dayout. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES.* 


A'S] Mr. Rider Haggard’s description of African adventure 
in The Witch's Head, it must have been plain to every 
reasonable critic that he was the very man to write a boy’s book. 
He bas written it, and we congratulate the boys. Since 7reasure 
Island we have seen no such healthily exciting volume. It would 
‘be hard to say whether the piratical John Silver or the mysteriously 
aged witch Gagool (of King Solomon’s Mines) strikes to the youth- 
ful heart the more delightful terror and apprehension. Sometimes 
we are inclined to give Mr. Stevenson's invention the palm for 
the wonderful astuteness and versatility of his villanous hero; 
sometimes we think that Mr. Haggard'’s African witchwoman 
‘(possessing a touch of supernatural dread) is, on the whole, the 
more successfully appalling of the two. Comparisons of this kind 
are sure to be drawn by people who have read the two books, and 
retain enough of Plato’s “immortal child” to have been heartil 
frightened and happily agitated by both. Like Treasure Island, 
King Solomon's Mines deals with the quest for hidden wealth. 
But in the latter volume it is not the gold of buccaneers which is 
sought, in the last century, by a crew of pirates captained 
by a confiding squire, and rescued in the last peril by 
8 boy of miraculous courage and resource. The treasure in Mr. 
Haggard's book is nothing less than the diamond mines whence 
the Sidonian galleons brought King Solomon his jewels. The 
scene is the centre of Southern Africa, Kukuanaland, a region un- 
explored. The time is the present day, and the seekers are Allan 
Quatermain, an old elephant-hunter, in whose mouth the narrative 
is put, Sir Henry Curtis, an Englishman in quest of a lost 
brother, Captain Good, his friend, and Umbopa, a mysterious Zulu 
recruit who is not all a Zulu. Quatermain meets Curtis and 
Good, the naval officer, on board a steamer. Ourtis is a man with 
a giant's strength, and a hero, withal, of the noblest daring and 
equanimity. Good, his friend, adds the comic element, and, if 
we had a fault to find with this enthralling tale, it is that Mr. 
Haggard gives us too good measure of comedy, It is the 
humour of Quatermain to pretend constant alarm, though his 
whole life has been passed in confronting every danger, and 
though few hunters attain his age—something over filty. He 
has a trick of constantly quoting the Ingoldsby Legends, and 
of attributing to Barham the lines of other poets; and this 
trick (like Betteredge’s references to Robinson Crusoe in the 
Moonstone) waxes a little tedious. Mr. Haggard makes Quater- 
main tell his tale very much as such a man would have told 
it, with flashes of boisterous humour; and, dramatically, this 
is all very well. But for the manner of the telling we deci- 
dedly prefer Mr. Stevenson’s boy narrator in Treusure Island. 
Good, as we have said, is also partly comic. He wears an eye- 
glass constantly fixed in his eye, and he possesses a moveable set 
of false teeth, These properties come in wonderfully handy when 
certain savages are to be impressed with the idea that Good and 
his friends are supernatural —— But perhaps we hear too fre- 

uently about the resources of civilization possessed by Captain 
Good. With this carping our fault-finding ends; and we have 
only praise for the very remarkable and uncommon powers of in- 
vention and gift of “ vision” which Mr. Haggard displays. He is 
not one of the hack book-makers for boys who describe adventures 
they never tasted in lands which they se 4 know from geography 
books. He is intimately acquainted with the wild borders of Zulu- 
land, Bechuana, and the Transvaal,and he has a most sympathetic 
knowledge of the Zulu. The Kukuanas of the tale are, in fact, 
Zulus, long isolated, wholly ignorant of European ways, and better 
organized, on the whole, than the tribesmen of Chaka and Mpanda. 
But enough of general criticism ; we must follow Allan Quater- 
main and his friends into Kukuanaland, and even to the dwelling 
of The White Death. 

Sir Henry Curtis, as we have said, was in quest of a brother 
who had journeyed north, up through the Suliman Mountains, far 
beyond the Mashukulumbwe country, where legend places the 
diamond mines of “ the weary King Ecclesiast.” Now, Quatermain 
had once befriended a Portuguese explorer, José da Silvestra, who, 
dying, bequeathed to him a chart executed by a far-off ancestor 
and namesake of his own. This old Don (by the bye, the Portu- 
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| guese form is Dom) José da Silvestra had crossed the Suliman 


| cave high on the hill, and in the 


Berg (in 1590), had reached the land of the Kukuanas, had 
“seen the countless diamonds stored behind the White Death,” 
had been baffled by the treachery of Gagool, the witch-finder, had 
retreated, had died in a cave of one of the two vast snowy moun- 
tains named by him “ Sheba’s Breasts,” but had left a chart and 
route written in blood on a piece of linen. This chart (excel- 
lent!y facsimiled in the frontispiece) was brought back by the 
dead man’s slave, and was the guide of Quatermain, Curtis, Good, 
and their native friend Umbopa, in the search for Solomon’s 
Mines. We should like to know whether “Senér” is Delagoa 
Portugee for Seior or Senhor. 

Their journey (including a capital elephant hunt) is most 
graphically described, Nearly dead of thirst in the desert, they 
are saved when their Hottentot servant “smells water,” and dis- 
covers a“ pan” marked on the chart of the old Don. Then they 
come in view of Sheba’s Breasts, and a magnificent mountain 
landscape well described. They pe the night half-frozen in a 

wn discover a dead body, pre- 
served by the cold from corruption, with a yellow ivory crucifix 
round the neck, It is the corpse of the old Portuguese explorer, 


| made changeless as an Egyptian mummy by the high frozen air. 


The scene is very impressive, as is the sudden view from the 
mountain crest of “ Solomon’s Road,” a vast raised causeway, 
winding off into the dim recesses of Kukuanaland :— 


As for the road itself, I never saw such an engineering work, though Sir 
Henry said that the great road over the St. Gothard in Switzerland was 
very like it. No difficulty had been too great for the Old World engineer 
who designed it. Atone place we came to a great ravine three hundred 
feet broad and at least a hundred deep. This vast gulf was actually filled 
in, apparently with huge blocks of dressed :tone, with arches pierced at the 
bottom for a water-way, over which the road went sublimely on, At 
another place it was cut in zigzags out of the side of a precipice five hundred 
feet deep, and in a third it tunnelled right through the base of an inter- 
vening ridge a space of thirty yards or more. 

Here we noticed that the sides of the tunnel were covered with quaint 
sculptures mostiy of mailed figures driving in chariots. One, which was 
exceedingly beautiful, represented a whole battle scene with a convoy of 
captives being marched off in the distance. 

“ Well,” suid Sir Henry, after inspecting this ancient work of art, “ it 
is very well to call this Solomon’s Road, but my humble opinion is that the 
Egyptians have been here before Solomon’s people ever set a foot on it. If 
that isn’t Egyptian handiwork, all I have to say is it is very like it.” 

This invention is justified by the “ wide waggon road, cut out of 
the solid rock,” with “stacks of gold quartz piled up ready for 
crushing,” which have been discovered in the Lydenburg district 
of the Transvaal. No mature archzological opinion has been 
given, as faras we know, about these extraordinary remains of 
South African civilization. Mr. Haggard does not mention, in 
this connexion, a Bushman tradition reported by Mr. Orpen. 
That traveller made the acquaintance of Qing, a Saleen who 
“had never seen a white man before except fighting.” Now 
Qing, among the myths and traditions of his people, related that 
the Bushmen had once been able to make roads “ and stone things 
which went over rivers.” There is here no collusion, and who 
shall be sure that Bushman tradition does not retain a true 
— of a civilization from which it fell in some immemorial 
ast 

Mr. Haggard is so correct in his descriptive touches and pic- 
tures of African life, that one is constantly tempted into discus- 
sion too grave for the task in hand. To be brie, Curtis and the 
rest reach the Kukuanas, and persuade them (by various civilized 
dodges) that they are children of the Stars. But if Twala, the 
Kukuana king, a desperate tyrant, is half-deceived, Gagool is 
not deceived at all. Gagool is the master stroke of Mr. Haggard’s 
invention. She is a witch-finder (Twala, like Cetewayo and Saul, 
“ smells out witches”), a malignant being of unknown and almost 
supernatural antiquity. She has been the evil genius of many 
Kukuana kings, and the scene in which she “ smells out” every 
suspected Kukuana chief, and ends by trying to give Umbopa over 
to death, is most terrible, and, unhappily, not more terrible than 
true. By a wonderfully ingenious stroke of wit, which it would 
be unfatr to reveal, the white men baflle Gagool and Twala. 
Umbopa is proved to be the true heir of Kukuanaland ; Twala is 
a mere usurper. The Kukuanas take sides, and there is a splendid 
savage battle-piece, on the lines of the combat between the two 
brigades of Mpanda’sarmy, near the Tugela, some forty Years ago. All 
through the battle-piece,““The Last Stand of the Greys,’ Mr. Haggard, 
like Scott at Flodden, “never stoops his wing.” ‘The slaying is 
Homeric. Naturally the white men, with Umbopa, win, and then 
we have a duel, as good as the greater combat, between Sir Henry 
and T wala, the gigantic one-eyed king. Twala is slain. Umbopa 
is accepted as king, and he makes Gagool, the impish witch-finder, 
guide the Englishmen to Solomon's Mines. But, first, they must 
look on the White Death and the White Dead, a scene 
of high and even poetical imagination, of which we shall not spoil 
the interest by any explanation or analysis. What chanced in the 
awful treasure cave, what was the last dread trump in the hand of 
the undefeated Gagool, how Good's lover, the Kukuana Poca- 
hontas, fared (for this amount of “feminine interest” Mr. Haggard 
offers), and the conclusion of the whole matter, we leave the 
reader to discover. His curiosity will not be _ ty if he 
be a reader of the right sort, who is capable of being carried 
beyond the commonplace by a peculiarly thrilling and vigorous 
tale of adventure. After the scene in the Treasure Chamber 
(when Gagool plays her trump), excitement seems exhausted, but 
it is not., There remains another surprise. We have found 
Solomon's Mines—we have still to find Sir Henry’s brother. 
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In this narrative Mr. Haggard seems, as the French say, to 
have “ found himself.” He has added a new book to a scanty list, 
the list of good, manly, and stirring fictions of pure adventure. 
The sentiment of his regular novels, Dawn and The Witch's Head, 
is absent, of courze, but perhaps, at least in the former of these, 
sentiment was unduly to the fore. No one can call Allan 
Quatermain sentimental. And, to tell the truth, we would give 
many novels, say eight hundred (that is about the yearly harvest), 
for such a bcok as King Solomon's Mines. 


ELEVEN BOOKS OF DIVINITY.* 


T is difficult to review a bound-up volume of a magazine by 
sixteen different hands, and with articles as various in merit 
as the names of the contributors are in importance; but it is 
only fair to the publication to say that some of the papers will 
interest readers of no particular religious confession, or of no 
' theology at all. Mr. Edmund Gosse is for once “among the 
——, and gives us an account of an interview with Bishop 
artensen, the Primate of Denmark, and the old man’s blunt 
denunciation of “the blundering statesmen and cowardly policy ” 
of England, embittered by the memories of 1864; Professor 
Henry Drummond puts Professor Huxley into the witness-box 
to give evidence for the existence of a Creator, and of the 
indications of design in Oreation; and Mr. Carruthers Wilson 
confirms, from personal experience, the impressions which many 
people have derived from his writings and sayings, of the 
werful element of mysticism in the religion of General Gordon. 

e gave Mr. Wilson two books—Hall’s Christ Mystical, and Hill’s 
Deep Things of God. 

We have only one fault to find with Canon Holt-Beever’s view 
of The Parson's Round of Duty, and we mention it first so as to 
prevent our short notice from ending, as reviews so often do, like a 
wasp with a sting in its tail. Our objection is that, small as the 
book is, it is too big, and made too big by matter which is out of 
place in it, Nearly a third of the volume is occupied with the 
writer's view of what is Church of England doctrine about the 

rincipal ordinances of the Church. This is an excrescence, spoil- 
ing the artistic symmetry of what is evidently the writer’s design 
—namely, to teach his younger brethren from the stores of his 
own practical experience. If these pages were omitted from the 
future editions which it is almost sure to reach, Zhe Parson's 
Round would be, perhaps, the best existing manual of daily work 
for the newly-ordained clergy. It would be an impertinence to 
speak of the earnestness, piety, and high spiritual aim of a clergy- 
man who aspires to teach his fellows—they are assumed, and 
are evident in what he writes—but Mr. Beever takes a large 
view of the “ Round”; his is a circle which encloses many vary- 
ing ministries, and offers a sphere of exercise for all sorts of 
gifts and accomplishments, and presents occasions where all pos- 
sible odds and ends of information may be useful. The country 
n ought to be up in country lore, he should be “a good 
judge of stock,” should take a turn round his own fowl-yard, 
stable, and kennel after breakfast, should know how to deal with 
tramps and cadgers, and to apply simple medical remedies (e. g. 
he should put a little carbonate of soda into achild’s aching tooth, 
and should remember that its mother’s toothache proceeds from a 
different cause and requires a diflerent remedy). A few simples 
kept at the rectory won't interfere with the doctor's fees (which 
he has no right, and which it would be foolish to do), and it 
may do more than physical good if the parsun can apply his 
citrate of magnesia or stomachic pills, “‘made up by the half- 
pint regularly,” at the right time. The writer is a very human 
as well as very sagacious counsellor both in what he allows and 
in what he forbids to the parochial clergy, and they will be 
none the less likely to rise to his spiritual level because he admits 
the possibility of a pipe after breakfast, or to profit by his reli- 
gious advice because they are conscious of falling under his re- 
peated denunciations of clerical gossiping. People who are not 
and do not mean to be country or other parsons will enjoy this 
book ; it will give them a hint of what is required and what is 
found in not a few of the best representatives of the order. It is 
the fushion to sneer at them as retrograde and obstructive, but no 
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one knows the amount of shrewd observation, practical wisdom, 
local knowledge, kindly humour, sympathy, and out-of-the-wa: 
reading, not to speak of more strictly professional gifts, whic 
would be lost to English rural life if Disestablishment ever came 
and improved away the country parson. 

Dr. Vaughan has some special qualifications for producing an 
edition of one of St. Paul’s epistles which shall be at once popular 
and accurate, scholarly and spiritual; for he has been master of a 
great classical school, parish priest of a large town, and preacher 
to a cultivated and critical congregation. The experience and the 
instincts of the pastor, the schoolmaster, and the preacher are alike 
evident in this volume, and contribute to its value. Its most 
important feature is the translation in which he has claimed and 
used a freedom from certain trammels of Revisers, which con- 
tributes a good deal to the lucidity, if not to the rhythm, of his 
renderings in various vexed passages. Any chance of doubt or 
misconception is provided against in the notes, which, though 
written for the benefit of English readers, contain critical matter 
enough to detain the attention of readers who think they know 
their Greek text. The Epistle to the Philippians is unique in its 
character, from the writer’s special relations with those to whom 
he writes, and we are not surprised at the evidently affectionate 
care which the editor has bestowed on it. It contains, moreover, 
certain “ loci classici,” like “ He thought it not Robbery,” &c. 
(A.V.) and “I count not myself to have apprehended,” c., to 
which a reader will naturally turn, and will receive some light 
from renderings which only profess to interpret the original. Dr. 
Vaughan must have regretted, even more than his readers, the 
impossibility of finding any better equivalent for xareAnpény and 
xarewAnpéva: than a word with a double meaning like “ appre- 
hend.” This is too good a book for most English readers, of 
course ; but those who have patience and interest enough to study 
it will be satisfied and rewarded, 

Subscription and Belief, by an anonymous writer, is a careful 
argument to show that, if greater unity of belief and persistence 
in mutual association is not brought about by the new creeds of 
new sects, the end must be sought by other means than alteration 
in the terms of subscription, while these terms remain as they are. 
Differences of belief ought not to involve the question of Church 
membership, unless the subscribers have a clear consciousness of 
the significance of their act, which, though it might be thought 
that they ought to have, the majority of believers have not, any 
more than healthy people have of the processes of digestion and 
circulation. For when unbelief becomes conscious, it passes into 
“ disbelief ”—z7.e. denial of some vital point aflirmed—and raises 
the question of communion. But neither insufficient consciousness 
of belief, nor absence of belief, nor active disbelief in regard to 
“the outlying portion of theology,” justities either clergyman or 
layman in severing himself from his Church. It appears to be a 
mistake to confuse beliefs with subscriptions; the confusion only 
converts faith into formalism and hinders the communion of 
friends who agree in common verities of stupendous moment. 
This contention reminds us of Archbishop Tait’s Utopian plea tor 
union on the basis of “ essentials,” and of a once famous pamphlet, 
“Subscription no Bondage,” cynically paraphrased, “Sign, you 
are not bound by it.” 

The experiment of a series of sermons on The Church of England 
and other Religious Communions was tried, if we remember 
rightly, not long ago at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. The several 
Sects and Churches on that occasion were discussed by different 
hands, and thereby saved from that uniformity of treatment 
which is the fault of Mr. Howard’s volume. It is no doubt a 
relief to a congregation wearied with all the possible varieties 
of exhortations to be good to be indulged with a succession of 
historical pictures, the net result of which is to make them more 
than ever satisfied with their own communion, to say nothing of 
the relief to the preacher at his wits’ end for a new subject to 
light on a vein which can be worked for a dozen successive Sun- 
days. This seems a clear gain to both flock and pastor, whatever 
may be thought of this use of the pulpit. But it is a different 
thing to bind up and publish such lectures, We can easily 
imagine them to have been interesting to hearers, but to readers 
these necessarily brief summaries of the origin and history 
of the various Churches and Sects are something like reading an 
encyclopzdia, and the effect is enhanced by the absence, for the 
most part, of any philosophical discussion of the principles which 
divided*and divide them from the Church of England. The 
lecture on Quakerism, in which the most is attempted in this way, 
is in consequence the most interesting in the book. Mr, Howard 
discourses of the various religious bodies in a commendable spirit 
of liberality, though he rather loses his temper over the Roman 
Catholics, and naturally views the question of Disestablishment 
solely from the standpoint of a minister of the Established Church, 
To those, however, who want to know something about the Sects 
and Churches they live amongst without the trouble of referring 
to very accessible books, we can recommend these short sketches 
of their external history. 

The Faith of the Uniearned is an able argument, but it hardly 
fulfils the promise of its title. It is true that the author, in his 
preface, warns his readers that this is not a book for the wholly 
uneducated, but for those of ordinary culture, from which we 
conjecture that “ unlearned ” and “ uneducated ” do not mean the 
same thing, for a book on the religion of the unlearned ought to 
be one which those of less than ordinary culture can understand. 
But even ordinary culture may fairly complain of, even if it is 
uot baffled by, the author's long and sentences, the absence 
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of any summaries of his arguments at the end of the chapters, and 
the want of any general summing up of his whole argument either 
in his introductory or concluding chapter. Both his style and his 
want of system made a difficult treatise needlessly unintelligible. 
If this is the faith of the unlearned, it must be a faith unconscious 
of its grounds; if it is intended as a faith for the unlearned, it 
should be presented so that a wayfaring man cannot err therein. 
The author's thesis is that authority, a from the sanction of 
reason, is an insufficient basis for faith. The question is what 
support does reason give to faith? The author would say reason 
affirms of the objects of faith that they are, not how they are, the 
facts that is, not the mode of their being. To take as an instance 
the cardinal fact of the existence of God, reason stands on the 
unquestionable facts of non-divine existence, as demonstrative of 
the Divine, but is utterly unable to conceive of the modal existence 
of the Infinite. In like manner of the Atonement, reason can go 
as far as to demonstrate the reasonableness of the belief; but how 
Christ's work is the work of God it utterly fails to indicate. It is 
an argument which will interest thoughtful men who would 
believe if they could find a sure basis for belief, and it will pro- 
bably help some, as it has seemingly aided the author to attain to 
a living faith. 

Mr. Joseph Miller in continuing his work on the Thirty-nine 
Articles has come to the formidable Ninth, and has found time to 
write a compact and clear treatise on its difficult subject, “ Original 
or Birth Sin,” though he has been all along occupied with the 
tuition of his family as well as with parochial work. It probably 
took him no less time because it is short. He is, as he acknow- 
ledges, largely indebted to the longer and more exhaustive treatise 
of Julius Miiller, from which no one who has read it can escape, 
in writing, speaking, or thinking on the subject. But the arrange- 


ment is the author's own, and students of divinity, who flinch | 


from the longer work, will find themselves indebted for as much 
probably as can be known of one of the obscurest of topics, to the 
author's comprehensive grasp of the aspects and developments 
of sin, and to the lucid brevity with which he presents them. 

Mr. Newman Smyth, the pastor of a church in Newhaven, 
Connecticut, has chosen the title of The Reality of Faith for a 
volume of sermons, because it expresses a longing and a con- 
viction whick pervade them all. He longs to go behind the 
Protestant traditions, and to study theology afresh in the primary 
facts and processes of revelation and life, and he is convinced that 
‘we want not so much a new theology asa real one. Theological 
dogmatism has been sobered by the responsibilities of modern 
thought, and if it is to live, it must live not merely as an ex- 
ternal system, but as an intimate and practical conviction of the 
nearness and presence now of the distant God and the future 
life. The United States seem to breed preachers. These sermons, 
like those of Mr. Phillips Brooks, are before all things religious, 
American preachers appear to know that men go to church 
for religion, and not to hear lectures on poetry, architecture, 
agnosticism, or sociology. Rich as their sermons are in illus- 
tration, they do not lose sight of the main point, and, on the other 
hand, they know how to preach with unction without being 
unctuous. Mr. Newman Smyth's sermons are just what the best 
kind of Evangelical sermons ought to be—dignitied, with well- 
applied reading, and brightened with the play of a picturesque 
imagination, and the command of a large and choice vocabulary. 
They have besides the merit of justifying the title he has 
selected. 

We have no wish to speak with disrespect of a book marked 
with strong religious feeling and with tokens of love for a brother 
and affection for the memory of a lost friend; but we must say 
that the brother to whom it is inscribed would have shown a more 


fraternal spirit by preventing the publication of this book than | 


by accepting the dedication of it. Mr. Braithwaite appears to 
think that blank verse is prose cut into lengths, and he has not 
only chopped up the Acts of the Apostles into the required dimen- 
sions, but has “ faggoted his notions as they fell,” notions that 
include Cleopatra and the “Paphian Venus,” and the song of 
triumph he conjectures to have been sung in Heaven over the con- 
version of St. Paul. Writers with a taste for (soi-disant) blank 
verse might at least keep their hands off such exquisite literature 
as the narratives of St. Luke ; we shall have the Prodigal Son and 
the Good Samaritan in blank verse next. 

If the charity of the (Roman) Church is a token of her divinity, 
as Cardinal Balufii asserts, we are left to infer that other Churches, 
being destitute of charity, have no claim to be divine. No one 
{outside of Bedlam, Ulster, or Exeter Hall) would think of deny- 
ing or undervaluing the services of the Roman Church in carrying 
the Gospel to the ends of the earth, and in relieving the sufferings 
of mankind. We freely allow all that the Cardinal claims for his 
Church so far, but when he claims a monopoly of good works and 
asserts that Protestantism “ engenders ferocity,” and is “the de- 
stroyer of the resources of the poor,” we stop short and think of 
several institutions and associations at home which savour neither 
of fierceness nor robbery, and cannot quite forget how little 
sympathy the Roman Church displays with those more scientific 
methods of relief which aim at permanent improvement of the 
condition of the poor, and are not content with relieving and leay- 
ing them as they were. The distinguished representative of the 
Roman Church in London is an exception to and not an illustra- 
tion of the ideas of his Church in the matter of the relief of distress, 
In reading this volume (which is well written and translated) the 
curious will naturally turn to the chapter on the charity of the 
Church towards heretics, and will find with some amusement and 


amazement that the old plea that the Church did not inflict any 
penalties on such offenders, only “ handed them over to the secular 
arm,” is still accepted, or is thought to have a chance of going 
down a little longer. But, indeed, the whole book—notably a 
e on modern philosophies—is as if it were written in a 
cloister for dwellers in cloisters, with as little notion of what 
— know now as if the writer was journeying through this 
. and wide-awake century in blinkers. 
he Contemporary Pulpit, Vol. III., January to June 1885, it 
may be worth while to say, isa volume containing about thirty 
sermons of Established and Nonconforming divines of all shades 
of opinion and all degrees of e ninence, besides some miscellaneous 
reprinted matter, having nothiag to do with the pulpit, but in 
some cases (such as papers by Dean Church on Mark Pattison, by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith on Dean Mansel, and by Canon Liddon 
(probably) on cats) worth a very large part of the remaining 
contents of the volume. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


‘oe heroes in a novel, even when one is a tall, fair giant, 
the other a small, swarthy pigmy, are apt to make the 
critic sigh; it is so hard to keep the loves and woes of one 
hero from getting mixed up with those of the other. But when 
two heroes have not only the same age, but the same ideas, are 
both abused by “ pastors and masters” for following the bent of 
those ideas, and, alter both seeking fame and fortune in Rome, not 


only find it there, but also gain prizes in the matrimonial lottery, 
the unhappy reviewer has reason to feel both sad and indignant. 
Equality in heroes ought to be put down, and the nice discrimi- 
nation between madness in white satin and madness in white 
muslin reverted to. Mr. Grant Allen’s two youths, Hiram and 
Colin, have yet another bond of sympathy between them. The 
parents of both, like the parents of transpontine drama, are “ poor, 
but honest.” Hiram’s tather, Deacon Zephaniah Winthrop, is a 
small farmer in Geanga County, N.Y. Colin's father, Samuel 
Churchill, isa small market gardener in Wootton Mandeville, a 
fishing village in Dorsetshire. Far the best chapters in the whole 
book are those describing Hiram’s life when a small boy in 
Geanga County. Who that has travelled in some of the agri- 
cultural districts of the United States but can recognize the truth 
of the following description of the Winthrop farm :— 

The homestead itself, an unpainted frame-house, consisting of planed 
planks set carelessly one above the other on upright beams, stood in a 
weedy yard, surrounded by a raw-looking paling, and unbeautified by a 
single tree, creeper, shrub, bush, or scented flower. A square house, 
planted naked in the exact centre of a square yard, desolate and lonely, as 
though such an idea as that of beauty had never entered into the human 
heart. In front, the long, straight, township road ran indefinitely, as far 
us the eye could reach in either direction, beginning at the horizon on the 
north and ending at the horizon on the south, but leading nowhere in par- 
ticular that any one ever heard of, meanwhile, unless it were to Muddy 
Creek Depot (pronounced deepo), on the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad. At considerable intervals along its course a new but con- 
genitally shabby gate opened here and there into another bare square yard, 
and gave access to another bare square frame-house of unpainted pine 
planks. In the blanks between these oases of unvarnished ugliness the 
road, instead of being bordered by green trees and smiling hedgerows, pur- 
sued its gaunt way, unrejoicing, between open fields or long and hideous 
snake fences. If you have ever seen a snake fence, you know what that 
means; if you haven’t seen one, sit down in your own easy-chair grate- 
fully and comfortably, and thank an indulgent heaven with all your heart 
for your happy ignorance. 


In spite of such surroundings, in spite of parents who belonged 
to the “ Hopkinsite Connexion,” in spite of cuffs and blows from 
his father whenever he was found indulging in the ungodly and 


nefarious pastime of drawing pictures of chipmunks, baldheaded 
eagles, and such like abominations, Hiram becomes a painter, 
| thanks to the efforts of a certain Lothrop Audoin, who discovers 
| the boy’s genius, and persuades Deacon Zephaniah to allow him to 
educate Hiram. When Hiram is old enough Audoin takes him to 
| Rome, where the painter-hero meets at last with the sculptor-hero, 
| Colin Charchill, who has been going through pretty much the 
| same experiences in England as Hiram in America. In Rome the 
| heroines come to the fore, and at one moment threaten to clash, 
for Colin Churchill has unconsciously ensnared the affections of 
| three ladies—the high-born Gwendoline Howard Russell, the low- 
born Minnie Wroe (his cousin), and the beautiful model Cecca. 
However, the slight unpleasantness s away after a friendly 
attempt at poisoning by Cecca. Colin Churchill is discovered to 
_ care only for Minna, and Miss Howard Russell, on the fine Radical 
principle, we suppose, that “ one man is as good as another, if not 
better,” makes up her mind to accept Hiram Winthrop, who has 
worshipped her for years. The dealers besiege Hiram’s studio, and 
bid against each other for his merest sketches; Colin Churchill 
obtains what prices he pleases for his statues; the young ladies, 
who do all the active courting in the book, are each married to 
the man of her choice, and the curtain drops on Arcadian bappiness 
and simplicity. The plot is very loosely strung, the characters are, 
one and all, as unreal as figures on a Japanese screen, but the 
writing is fluent and pleasant enough, and, as we have alread 
stated, the descriptions of American scenery are decidedly par | 


* Babylon. By Grant Allen. London: Chatto & Windus. 1885. 

In Sight of Land. By Lady Duffus Hardy. London: Ward & 

whey. 1885. 

The Secret of Barravoe. By Lady Violet Greville. London and New 
York: Routledge & Sons. 1885. ; 

Prince Zilah. By Jules Claretie. London: Vizetelly & Co. 1885. 
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To those who are sufficiently attracted by our account of Babylon 
to meditate reading it we would give one word of advice—skip Mr. 
Lothrop Audoin’s verbose inanities on art and nature whenever 
they occur. 

dn Sight of Land is a novel in which a thin thread of story 
winds its way slowly through endless descriptions both of scenery 
and of feelings, until the proper amount of chapters to fill three 
volumes is attained, and then the story ends. There is no possible 
reason why the story should not have been easily contained in 
the first volume. Mr. Fleming, who appears in the novel as an 
old man, had in his younger days been guardian to a girl, Clara 
Duncombe. Like all guardians in novels, he fell in love with 
his ward, and, like all wards, Clara fell in love with a scamp, 
Lemaire by name, and married him, For six years she was lost 
to view, and then she was found by her former guardian in a 
lunatic asylum in France, with a little daughter who had been 
born therein. Lemaire was reported to be dead, and Mr. Fleming 
withdrew the widow from the asylum, brought her back to 
England, married her, and adopted the little girl Clarice. For 
a few years all went well, until some relation of Mrs. Fleming's 
left her a large fortune, whereupoa the villain Lemaire imme- 
diately came to life and demanded his wife and child. Mrs. 
Fleming died from the shock of finding herself'so liberally supplied 
with husbands, and Mr. Fleming gave up his home and spent 
his life wandering about the world in order to keep his adopted 
child from falling into her terrible father’s hands, as he had 
promised his dead wife to do. If Clarice died before she came 
of age or married, her fortune would revert to her father. The 
story opens at the return of Mr. Fleming and Clarice to England, 
to a lonely house in Cornwall where they think they will be safe 
from Lemaire’s researches, Of course Lemaire turns up again, 
and, on being foiled in an attempt to abduct Clarice, he re- 
turns to the charge armed with a writ of “ habeas corpus,” and 
demands that his child should be given up to him. Mr, Fleming 
temporizes and gains a week's time in which to make up his 
mind to part with the girl. Clarice is in a state of bliud terror 
at the thought of being delivered over to the man who drove 
her mother mad, and she consents to Mr. Fleming's plan that 
they should escape by night in the yacht of his nephew Jack 
Swayne. The arrangements are all made, the yacht is brought 
round from Plymouth, the servants are sent on board, and every- 
thing is ready for a start at dawn next morning. When that 
morning comes, the whole of the village is convulsed by the news 
that Mr. Fleming has been found sitting at his study-table shot 
through the head, and that Clarice and her cousin Jack Swayne 
have vanished with the yacht. It would not be fair to disclose 
the one good thing in the book by saying who had committed 
the murder, especially as if any one conscientiously wades through 
the first two volumes and a half, he deserves the reward of find- 
ing something to interest him at last in the unravelling of the 
mystery. Clarice dies, out in Florida, and the villain Lemaire, 
whe inherits her fortune, has tardy justice meted out to him in 
the last paragraph of the novel. The characters are unreal and 
exaggerated, the descriptions tedious and long-winded ; but the 
book is eminently harmless, and that in these “ realistic” days is 
in itself a decided merit. 

So many absolutely worthless shilling books have lately been 

duced that it is reireshing to come across one which, like Lady 
Violet Greville’s, possesses some literary merit. The story is of the 
slightest; but the delineation of character is decidedly good, and 
clearly thought out. John Barclay, on whom rests the responsi- 
bility of the “I” of the story, on his return from America, where 
he has made his fortune, undertakes a commission from a friend of 
his, a lawyer, to seek out in Ireland a certain Myles Vonovan, and 
acquaint him with the fact that a distant relative in America had 
left him a considerable legacy. He tinds Myles living in the 
dilapidated ruins of a once tine house, occupied in conscientiously 
drinking himself out of the world. His lovely daughter Kathleen is 
his only companion. A mystery hangs over the house and neigh- 
bourhood ever since the murder of a Mr, Murray, an Englishman, 
a month before the story opens. Barclay notices that any mention 
of the murder seems strangely to upset both father and daughter, 
and, urged by what seems to us the most unwarrantable curiosity, 
he accepts Myles’s hospitality, and remains on at his house in 
order to find out what he can. The author seems to think it 
natural enough that a gentleman should spy upon the actions of 
his host because he sees him walk down a passage at night in his 
dressing-gown with a bunch of keys in -his hand. Barclay hides 
himselt in an angle of the wall of the passage, and listens to 
what Myles is dog in the room he has entered; it is nothing 
apparently more felonious than opening a deed-box, and sorting 
some papers. Presently Myles returns, and goes back to his 
own room without seeing his gentlemanlike visitor hiding in his 
corner. The coast being clear, Mr. Barclay, undeterred by any 
foolish prejudices, proceeds to examine the room, an ordinary 
bedroom, with a deed-box under the bed. In the grate he sees 
bits of torn and half-burnt letters, and, “impelled by a desire 
to know more,” as the author says, he stoops to examine them, 
is rewarded by finding underneath them a blue handkerchiet 
saturated and stiff with blood, and immediately jumps to the 
conclusion that his host is Mr. Murray’s murderer. He would 
immediately hand Myles over to justice only for “ Kathleen's eyes 
of blue,” which have already worked havoc in his heart, in spite 
of his having, on another eavesdropping occasion, heard her say 
to a certain mysterious “ Tim” that she loved him. He decides to 
do nothing, and goes to England, where he drifts into an engage- 


ment with a most unpleasant young lady from Camberwell. A 
statement in a newspaper that the man who had been accused of 
Murray's murder had been discharged, owing to suspicion being 
entertained in another and a new direction, sends him back to 
Ireland forthwith to look after Kathleen. He finds her greatly 
changed and very miserable ; and, by reverting to his former habits. 
of listening at doors and hiding in the angles of passages, he- 
Giscovers so much that he at last drives her into a corner, and 
finds out that she has been told by her father that Tim, who is. 
her half-witted brother, committed the murder, and that she has 


_ been hiding him ever since. Fortunately at this juncture Myles 


dies of delirium tremens, and at the last gasp makes a confession. 
which completely exonerates poor halt-witted Tim. Barclay 
marries Kathleen, who, it is to be hoped, cures him of his Paul 
Pry habits. The story is slight and somewhat commonplace, as 
can be imagined, but the writing is bright and pleasant, and the 
interest kept up steadily to the end. It would be well for the 
author to remember that, as a rule, lilies of the valley and violets 
do not flower in July “in the sunniest nook to be found.” 

M. Jules Claretie’s novel, Le Prince Zilah, is too well known, 
both as a play and as a romance, to need much comment when 
translated. Suffice it to say that the translation published by 
Messrs, Vizetelly & Co. is very faithful to the original. All books 
lose something in the process of translation into another language, 
and M. Claretie may, therefore, be considered fortunate in having 
his work done into English by one who has so conscientiously 
tried to reproduce its true tone and spirit. ‘Lhe scene in Marsa’s 
garden, when her dogs attack and nearly kill Michael Menko, is 
particularly well rendered. 


TEN LEGAL BOOKS.* 


Na general way there are few projects which it is safer to 
condemn than that of writing a lay law book. The whole 
difficulty of law to the popular mind consists in the fact that it 
depends for its value upon accuracy, and that accuracy can be 
attained only by industry and the study of details. Therefore the 
books which profess to make it possible to obtain a comprehensive 
and practical acquaintance with the law, or any large part of it, 
without taking trouble, profess what cannot be done. “ Law 
Lexicons,” “ People’s Lawyers,” Look-Within-for-Legal-Ad vice,” 
et hoc genus omne, are, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred—and 
we have not yet found the hundredth—simple trash, not worth 
one of the eighty pence which their facetious authors generally 
think it appropriate to charge for them. We have, therefore, 
peculiar pleasure in testifying that Forensic Facts and Fallacies, 
which is a law book intended for laymen, is, in the main, a very 
good little book. Mr. S. E. Williams has not endeavoured to 
state all law. But he has written a series of bright essays on a 
variety of sufficiently definite legal topics, of the kind most likely 
to assume practical importance in everyday life, and while his style is 
good and his humour pleasant, he has written enough to show 
that he is well acquainted with the subjects of which he treats, 
and that his remarks, as far as they go, deserve to be relied on. 
“ Libel and Slander,’ “ Customs, Clubs, and the Stock Exchange,” 
“ By-Laws and Railway Passengers,” “The Court of Chancery and 
the Law's Delay,” are among the most attractive of his titles. 
Special commendation is due to the chapter on “ The Land Laws 
and the Land Question,” in which the perhaps accidental ignorance 
of the general public, and the quite wilful ignorance of the Radical 
agitator, are well exposed. Of course no one book can do very 
much to open the eyes of even the educated part of the nation om 
this subject, but no one who has read Mr. Williams's very sensible 


| observations upon it will have the least excuse for continuing in 


* Forensic Facts and Fallacies: a Popular Consideration of some Legat 
Points and Principles. By Sydney E. Williams, Barrister-at-Law.. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 1885. 

The Law Relating to Clubs. By John Wertheimer, Barrister-at-Law, of 
the Middle Temple. London: Stevens & Haynes. 1885. 

The Criminal Code of the German Empire. Translated, with Prolego- 
mena and a Commentary, by Geoffrey Drage, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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nee. The Railway chapter deserves to be read by every | 
thoughtful railway traveller, and is full of useful knowledge about 
that not uncommon pursuit. We doubt, however, whether the 
lay reader will very clearly understand the discussion of “ evidence 
of negligence,” which is really one of the darkest subtleties of the 
law. It is not too much to say that the line between the function 
of the judge and that of the jury in this matter will never be 
clearly drawn. Mr. Williams himself seems hardly to see that 
all the difficulty in the great case of Slattery v. The Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, to which he refers—not by 
name ; it is one of Mr. Williams's merits that he cites no authori- 
ties—arose from the fact that the verdict of the oy was 
as manifestly idiotic as an Irish jury's verdict could be, and 
that the question whether a reasonable jury could have found 
it depended upon the insoluble problem, What is a reason- 
able jury? e only part of Mr. Williams’s work to which 
serious exception must be taken is the concluding chapter on 
“The Legal Profession.” He wants “the amalgamation of bar- 
risters and solicitors,” because, he says, the monopoly of the Bar 
is an “anomaly.” This shows that he has not thought about the 
question. The phrase “ monopoly of the Bar” is pure nonsense. 
There is no monopoly, because any one can be a barrister. Nor is 
there anything anomalous about the matter. There are two sorts 
of things to be done, which practically have to be done, and are 
done in all countries, by two sets of people. The question whether 
they shall be professionally similar or different is merely one of 
convenient arrangement. We have an existing arrangement, un- 
questionably devised because it was convenient, and the principal 
members of both professions find it convenient still. There are 
also certain well-known evils which a change would necessarily 
involve. We trust that Mr. Williams has got more work at 
the Bar than this opinion of his seems to indicate. He certainly 
deserves it, and from the merits of his book we are inclined to bid 
him be of good cheer, and not use unmeaning phrases. 


Another book which contains a certain quantity of matter of 
human—as distinguished from merely legal—interest is Mr. 
Wertheimer’s Law Relating to Clubs, The law as to the liability 
of different persons for debts and the like is treated rather 
scantily, and indeed hardly deserves separate treatment at all, as 
it is part of the general law of contract and of agency; but the 
great subject of the expulsion of members forms the most im- 
portant, if not the largest, part of the little book. It is gene- 
rally known that the cases on this delicate question are not 
entirely in concord. We are strongly of opinion that the late Sir 
George Jessel went a great deal too far in his readiness to inter- 
fere between the members of clubs, who ought to be left to settle 
their own afiairs for themselves. That a member should not be 
expelled otherwise than strictly in accordance with the procedure 

rescribed by the rules every one will admit; but it is difficult 

m the point of view of common sense, and impossible from the 

int of view of the law as established before the time of Sir 

eorge Jessel, to admit the claim of a court of law to decide 
whether or not the rules of a club are “reasonable,” or, to use the 
still more foolish phrase that has found its way into this con- 
nexion, in accordance with “ natural justice.” In Dawkins », 
Antrobus Sir George Jessel jeered at the notion that a club 
Committee could have any jurisdiction over a member on account 
of his being guilty of certain kinds of misbehaviour, or because 
he was given to betting or associating with bookmakers. It 
would really depend, or ought to depend, upon what the rules of 
the club said. If people choose to enter a club where they 
know that certain kinds of conduct will be reprobated, and thea 
seek to defy that reprobation, it is certainly a gross interference 
with the liberty of the subject for a court of law to come to their 
assistance. However, it is not probable that any judge at present 
would carry judicial interference so far as Sir George Jessel seems 
to have been prepared to do. Mr. Wertheimer’s history of the 
cases is complete and well arranged. 

Mr. Drage publishes a translation into English of the Criminal 
Code of the German Empire, prefaced by a Commentary and 
Prolegomena, historical an ggg wee of his own, The his- 
torical sketch thus designated is a thoroughly sound, industrious 

iece of work, and the same may be said of the Commentary, 

t it must be confessed that the Philosophical Prolegomena will 
not make the matter much clearer to the English reader. The 
matter is amusing for those whose tastes happen to lie in that 
direction; but no practical person really wants to be told why 
criminals ought to be punished. If he did, it would be enough to 
tell him that the deterrent and vindictive motives are both present, 
and that the besetting sin of German and other philosophers is 
to underrate the eflicacy or even deny the existence of the latter. 
All the same, Mr. Drage’s translation of the Code is excellent, 
and his comments upon the successive parts of it are at the same 
time compact and exhaustive. His book is full of interest for all 
students of comparative codification. If he has bestowed the 
same care on his versions of the Commercial Codes of Germany, 
France, and Spain, which are announced as being in the press, he 
will have done more than most men to promote the making of 
codes in England. 

We have received the third edition of Dr. Markby’s standard 
work on The Elements of Law, which it is gratifying, but not 
surprising, to learn from a prefatory note, is still in sufficient 
demand to justify its continued publication. If all the books 


whereout all our young men learn law were as good as this one, | 


their lives would be happier or their minds better furnished than 
they are. 


Any one who wishes to read a law-book of great historical and 
romantic interest cannot do better than study Mr. Clifford's 
History of Private Bill Legislation. The introduction treats of 
the principal subjects upon which private, as opposed to public, 
Acts have been found desirable, and as these include all manner 
of great engineering works on land and at sea, the local regulation 
of many industries, canals, railways, tramways, sub-aqueous 
tunnels, water supplies, and gas and electric lighting, it is very 
clear that Mr. Clifford's work must cover an extremely wide field 
in the legal and social history of England, especially in the present 
century. When we come to the history proper, there is much in- 
teresting matter concerning the internal history of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the discussion of the forms of Acts of Attainder, 
Restitution, Nationalization, and the like, throws light from a 
rather novel quarter upon divers familiar passages in the general 
history of England. A long chapter is taken up with an account 
of the principal private Acts of Divorce that were passed before 
the Divorce Act of 1857 rendered them unnecessary. There is 
not unnaturally a deal under this head that is rather 
scandalous; but Mr. Clifford tells his stories well, and many of 
them are so curious as to be well worth telling. But why does 
he not print the famous address of Mr. Justice Maule to the 
poverty-stricken bigamist, which is credited with having been an 
immediate cause of the passing of the Act? Among other things 
is to be found the extraordinary story of Lord Ferrers’s troubles, 
which, by the way, if they had happened a hundred years later, 
would certainly have ended not at Tyburn, but at dmoor. 
We look forward with real pleasure to the publication of Mr. 
Clifford’s second volume. 


Mr. Holdsworth has determined to try the experiment of 
making his edition of the three Acts which he describes as the 
New Reform Act cheap. It only costs a shilling; but for that 
you get bad paper, small print, wretched binding, and a hideous 
cover. As there isa great deal in the Acts in questioa, especi- 
ally in the way of schedules and so forth (all the boundaries of 
divisions are specified), perhaps all this is rather cheap for the 
money. One advantage the book has, and that is that it is among 
the first in the field. The commentary which precedes the text 
of the Act is good enough, though not agreeable to the eye. For 
our part, we dislike law books done, as Mr. Healy would say, “on 
the cheap.” For to people who would not pay more than a shilling 
there is no use in the text of the Acts. 


People who chatter about “ Land-laws” might do worse than 
study the preface of Messrs. Clerke and Humphry’s book con- 
cerning “Sales of Land.” There they will find some rather inte- 
resting statements about the effect which has been meres on 
conveyancing and the advance made in simplicity of transfer by 
the legislation on the subject which has taken place, not only 
without the instigation, but without so much as the knowledge, 
of most of those same “ Land-law ” reformers. Messrs. Clerke and 
Humphry have worked hard,and made a very large conveyancing 
book. Starting from the Statute of Frauds, they pass through 
sale by different persons, touching vendor's lien on their way, 
down to conveyance and stamps; nor are they content until they 
have examined the doctrine of notice, the effects of misrepre- 
sentation and mistake, specific performances, and common law 
remedies, and wound up in due form with rescission of the con- 
tract. In fact, they have produced an exhaustive treatise, which 
will be very useful if the index is a good one—but that only prac- 
tical use can show. 


The object proposed to themselves by Mr. Elphinstone and his 
friends is “ to present in a moderate compass the rules for the in- 
terpretation of deeds.” Students are advised “to master the 
3rd, 4th, and 8th chapters before they read any other part of 
the book.” It may good advice; but if it is, why not 
make those chapters the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd respectively? The 
method adopted has been to state the Jaw in 198 rules. With 
these rules are interspersed “ corollaries,” “ detinitions,” “ ex- 
amples,” “ exceptions,” and “ observations”; so that, if it is not 
all clear at last, it is not for want of classification. At the 
end is a glossary, not very long, but containing such words as 
“moka,” “ kiddle,” “ assart,” “church,” “ hereditament,” and 
“ foreshore.” 

Mr. Emden, not content with having “rewritten, remodelled, 
and enlarged” his Law of Building Leases and Contracts, in order 
to make a second edition of it, has in the very same year, with the 
assistance, as it would seem, only of Mr. Pearce-Edgcumbe, com- 
piled one of the most enormous tomes that has been put together 
since folios went out of everyday use. It has lxvi and 1378 pages, and 
contains every sort of statute and rule relating to the practice of the 
Supreme Court, together with “ tabulated summaries of the lead- 
ing cases,” and a really surprising number of references. Nor is 
this all, It is, to the best of our information and belief, and as 
far as a good deal of investigation has tended to show, very well 
done. We believe it may be found of great use to many persons 
suddenly plunged into the wilderness of “ practice”; but it would 
gain in handiness even more than it would lose in convenience of 
reference if it were in six volumes instead of one. 
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THE NEW PHARMACOPGIA.* 


yg Pharmacopeia which has just been superseded was pub- 
lished exactly eighteen years ago. Many changes have 
happened in that interval, and medical science, no less than other 
sciences, has made wonderful progress. Surgery has undergone 
@ revolution, mainly through the efforts of Sir Joseph Lister 
and the disciples of antisepticism. Old theories have been put on 
the shelf, and new ones have come to fill their places, and new ideas 
with t to the treatment of diseases have been introduced, so 
that in the domain of medicine, as well as in surgery, a number of 
changes have come to pass. There will be no occasion for sur- 
ise, then, when we discover that nearly a hundred pages have 
added in the new Pharmacopeia, and that these are con- 
cerned mainly with new remedies that have been introduced during 
the last eighteen years. 

Some of these are of very great value, and we cannot help 
thinking that the new work has not arrived a day too soon. The 
brains of scientific men are very busy in these days, and quite 
ay therapeutic agents of the first importance have been dis- 
co . These have now for the first time received official sanc- 
tion, and take their places in our pharmacopeia. Looking down 
the list of new matter we come across remedies of such value as 
pilocarpine, apomorphia, eserine, cocaine, iodoform, cascara sagrada, 
salicylic acid, and others too numerous to detail. The editors, 
besides introducing all the recently-discovered remedies that have 
undergone the test of practice, have carefully and very thoroughly 
revised the old portion of the work. 

The result is entirely satisfactory, and it is pleasant to observe 
that some old-fashioned and nearly obsolete preparations have 
received their coup de grdce. The new book is assuredly far 
superior to its predecessor. We can describe it as being eminently 
scientific and thorough; the old one was, to speak very mildly, 
very unscientific, and carelessly put together. New modes of 
manipulating medicines are introduced which are as good as the 
old methods were bad, and not a few time-honoured preparations 
have been overhauled and their formulas altered much for the 
better. On nearly every page we see a change of more or less 
im ce, and it is generally a change worthy of approbation. 

Old errors have been purged away, and we are pleased to state 
that only a few new ones have been permitted to creep in. We 
have found one or two, but they are of minor importance and 
obviously the result of oversight. The botanical names of a 
large number of plants have been corrected, and this is indeed a 
matter for congratulation. In the 1867 work a number of the 
botanical sources of the different drugs are not even mentioned, 
and often those that are indicated have been proved by botanists 
to be . The new system of chemical notation is now definitely 
adopted in place of the old-fashioned one. 

Chemical nomenclature has undergone a much-needed revision. 
It is now somewhat in accord with modern research, and the 
terms are similar to those employed on the Continent. Such 
solecisms as the words morphia, atropia, codeia, and aconitia, 
instead of the more correct morphina, atropina, codeina, and 
aconitina, have been abandoned. 

To give anything like a complete review of the new Pharma- 
copeia would require six times the space we can spare. To sum 
up our opinion in a few words, we have formed a most favourable 
judgment of the work, and regard it as worthy of the eminent 
gentlemen who compose the General Council and the able professors 
who have acted as editors. 


TRANSLATIONS OF ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY.+ 


HE most celebrated anthology of ancient Arabian poetry is 

contained in a work that goes by the name of Hamdsah ; and 

for its compilation posterity is indebted to the delay caused by 

the accident of a heavy fall of snow. The story is characteristic 
of the times. 

It is matter of history how it was during the reigns of the 
three sons of the great Harin-ar-Rashid that the Empire of 
Bagdad began its long course of decline; the break-up being 
inaugurated by the assumption of independence on the part of the 

vernors of the outlying provinces. One of the first to set this 

eplorable example had been Tahir, Al-Mamun’s general, who had 
aided his master all too well in encompassing the death of that 
Khalif’s brother, Al-Amin, and who, finding that remorse made 
his face hateful to the fratricide, had prudently accepted honour- 
able exile and the government of Khorasiin. Here in Merv he 
reigned in em and after him, with the nominal consent of 
the Khalif, his son ‘Abdallah succeeded to his honours, and ruled 
in his stead. And hither, deeming probably that Hardn’s third 
son and successor, the Khalif Al-Mo‘tasim, was not the sole 
fountain of gifts, went Aba Tammim, a distinguished poet of that 
day, to pay his court and lay a panegyric at the feet of ‘Abdallah, 
Viceroy of the East. He doubtless fared well in the object of his 
pilgrimage, for the Taherides were magnificent princes, renowned 


* The British Pharmacopai, Published under the direction of the 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration of the United 
Kingdom. Pursuant to the Medical Act (1858). London: Spottiswoode 
& Co. 1885. 

Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry, chiefly pre-Islamic. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By ©. J. Lyall, M.A., C.LE., Bengal Civil 
Service. London: Williams & Norgate. 1885. 


in Eastern history for their generosity; and in due course Aba 
Tammim set out on the return journey to Bagdad. But at the 
city of Hamadan there was a delay. Here, as is often the case 
in those parts, a heavy fall of snow had stopped the passes in 
the mountains through which the road lies coming from the high 
table-land of Persia down into the sultry plains of Mesopotamia, 
At the house of his friend Aba-l-Wafa, Abi Tammim found 
hospitable shelter and a library, and during the weeks of detention 
fell to culling from the works of the ancient poets stored on its 
shelves what best pleased his taste. The volume left in the first 
place with his friend, later on became known to contemporaries, 
was by them greatly admired for the critical taste displayed in 
the selection of the pieces; and by posterity has been treasured 
as a repository containing some of the best poems of the Days of 
Ignorance before the advent of the Prophet, composed by men, 
some known by name, some anonymous; and whose works, but 
for the pieces in this anthology, have been mostly lost in the 
lapse of time or by the numberless conflagrations to which libraries 
are ever falling a prey. 

In this manner was produced the Hamiasah, a collection con- 
taining 884 poems, divided into ten books, wherein, according to 
their subject-matter, the poems are grouped. Thus there is a 
book of Dirges and another of Satires, also one of Panegyrics, and 
then others containing Erotic pieces, Pleasantries, and those 
manly effusions which are rome to the Blame of Women. All 
tastes were suited ; but the first and by far the longest book con- 
tains the odes on Bravery, or Hardihood, as the word Hamdsah 
may be rendered, from which also the whole collection takes its 
name. The book, though but little known in England, has had 
the advantage in Germany of finding a translator who, besides being 
an accomplished Orientalist, was himself a poet in his own tongue. 
The German language perhaps lends itself better than ours to such 
a task; but be that as it may, Friedrich Riickert’s translation in 
verse of the Hamiasah has found its way to many who care nothing for 
it as Die dltesten arabischen Volkslieder. Mr, Lyall for the most 

t has been less ambitious. His litile book contains fifty pieces 
in blank verse, of which forty-four come from the Hamisah, In 
these, without generally making much attempt at keeping the 
rhyme, he has striven, often not unsuccessfully, to throw the 
rhythm of the Arab verse into his English translation. As is 
pointed out in some of the later pages of the Introduction, the 
most common of the Arab metres, the Tawil, is already acclima- 
tized in English, as one of the many forms of anapzestic verse ; 
and Mr. Browning constantly makes use of it in his poems, notably 
in the Abt Vogler, where such a line as— 


Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told, 


almost exactly fulfils all the requirements of the Arab measure. 

To us, however, the chief interest of this old Arab poesy lies 
not in its metre, but in the clear view it affords us of the life 
and temper of the age which preceded and gave birth to Islam. 
In these odes the men of that age stand pictured before us, telling 
of the life lived and of the familiar objects among which it was 
passed. With considerable skill, and prompted by a knowledge 
at first hand, the poet most graphically describes—tirst, his horse, 
his camel, and the wild creatures of the Desert, and then the land- 
scapes in the midst of which his life and theirs is set ; but this is 
all subordinate, and the real object of the poem is only reached 
when the man begins to tell of himself and his ideal, and bursts 
forth in an enumeration of his loves and his hates, ending with the 
boast of his prowess, his hospitality, and the freedom of his spirit. 
To quote Mr. Lyall’s words :— 

No poetry better fulfils Mr. Matthew Arnold’s definition of “a criticism 
of life” ; no race has more completely succeeded in drawing itself for all 
time, in its grandeur and its limitations, its best and its worst. It is in 
this sense that the poetry of the Pagan Arabs is most truly their history. 


The more honoured position accorded to women in the times that 
Muslim doctors are pleased to term the Days of Ignorance, is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of these early poems, and one that is rather 
conspicuous by its absence in nearly all that was written after the 
days of the Prophet. Women in those early days were freer in 
their movements than ever could be the case after the Prophet’s 
Ordinance of the Veil had been instituted. They were not, as 
now, cut off from intercourse with the half of humankind; they 
showed hospitality to their husband's friends, and were by them 
treated with courtesy and respect. An exquisite tenderness often 
rane these elegies of the Desert, and to give a specimen of 
r, Lyall’s skill as a translator we cannot do better than quote 
his rendering of the Dirge which Ishak the son of Khalaf pro- 
nounced on the death of his sister's child, a girl whom, we are 
told, he had adopted and regarded with great affection :— 
Gone is Umaimah to dwell where the tall stones tell of the dead 
—poor wail at rest in the grave, laid safe at last in the dust. 
O thou—one half of my soul! how mourns the half that is left, 
athirst for thee, though the tears stream fast and full from mine eyes! 
Ah me! for her did I fear, lest I should go to my grave 
the first, and leave her alone, unveiled, to battle with Want ; 
But now I sleep, and no Care comes nigh to trouble my rest ; 
at last finds Jealousy peace, when all it guarded are dead ! 
This is the kindness of Death—shall I deny him his due ? 
Peace has he brought me, if Pain be still the chief of his gifts. 


It is well to note, however, that the Pagan Arab thoroughly en- 
joyed his life while it lasted, the remembrance of the grave only 
giving a keener zest to the pleasures of the moment, and we regret 
that ee forbids our quoting the verses given in Translation 
No. XXXIL, which afford an excellent idea of all that the Bedawi 
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deemed life best worth living for. They understood, too, the 
motto “ diem,” as is seen in the lines ascribed to Iyds of 
Tayyi (No. VIII.), who urges his friends to 

. - » cut short the ills of life with laughter and jest and joy! 


Yea, when once a moment comes of rest from the whirl, be quick 
And grasp it ; for Time’s tooth bites and quits not, and mischief waits, 


Enough has been said to indicate the contents of Mr. Lyall’s 
book, which all will welcome who care for pictures of the keen 
free life of the Desert, set forth in compositions which them- 
selves possess great originality and a high poetic interest. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Lyall will not stop here, but intends to give us 
at some future time the remainder of the Hamisah, 


SOME STORIES. 


) iy! the shilling novel system survives many such experiments as 
Mr. Joseph Hatton has made upon it, it must be a sturdy 
structure indeed. John Needham’s Double is simply the story of 
John Sadleir, the Irish member, who committed suicide on 
Hampstead Heath, with certain highly improbable, not to say 
impossible, additions and corrections of Mr. Hatton’s own. The 
story itself is neither interesting nor instructive, nor yet amusing. 
Sadleir was a very commonplace swindler, who killed himself to 
escape transportation, infamy, and exposure. He was for a short 
time a Lord of the Treasury in Lord Aberdeen’s Government; but 
he did not on that account, as Mr, Hatton absurdly supposes, 
become entitled to the prefix of “ Honourable.” The suggestion 
that he was on the road to becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Prime Minister is simply silly. It is not from such sources 
as the “ Irish Brigade” or the “ Pope’s Brass Band” that English 
Cabinet Ministers are drawn. Mr. Hatton has taken the outline 
of his narrative very faithfully from the Annual Register, and 
has embellished it with a grotesque fancy of his own. If any 
reader can for a moment lend himself to the illusion, and accept 
the confusion of John Needham with Joseph Norbury as a possible 
incident in real life, we suppose that Mr. Hatton has not written 
altogether in vain. Mr. Hatton would do well to learn something 
about politics before writing another semi-political tale. He does 
not at present know what a “ plumper” means, for he introduces 
it into an election where there is only one vacancy. A plumper 
is, of course, a vote given to a single candidate only, when the 
voter might also have voted for some one else. If Mr, Hatton 
had seen the visiting card of a member of Parliament, he would 
not, unless the member was a very eccentric person indeed, have 
seen upon it the letters “M.P.” As for the crimes of John 
Needham, we are disposed to think that the worst of them was 
the atrocious pun which he made on the morning of his flight 
to America, “ Noosepapers, indeed! Not if I know it. If dis- 
covery is possible, they will never get my head into a noose.” 
What are “convicted felons of themselves, or in dodaneo” ? 
Can dodaneo have anything to do with deodando ? However, Mr. 
Hatton must not be taken too seriously, Lovers of cheap sensa~ 
tion will not be hypercritical, and will probably find John 
Needham’s Double exciting enough. 

Cousin Dick may be recommended to all persons who are fond 
of reading about kisses, romps, flirtations, family gatherings, and 
meat teas. The cynical worldling is warned off, Of Cousin Dick 
and his sweetheart, it may be said that their favourite form of 
conversation is chaff, that their favourite poet is Longfellow, 
and their favourite poem “ Evangeline.” Dick's recovery from 

alysis is calculated to thrill the bosom of the young and 
Feminine reader, while it is apparently intended to shed the 
light of Miss Tinsley’s radiant imagination on a dark corner 
of pathology. Cousin Dick is a pretty little story about nice 
little people, which might have been continued indefinitely, but 
of which the most thrilling incidents are always being in- 
terrupted by some such remark as the following:—“ Now, then, 

ou young people, I am sorry to spoil a pretty tableau, but 
one Ra is business, and we are all of us hungry and waiting 
tea.” The kind of middle-aged gentleman who thinks he has 
added to your stock of information when he has told you that 
business is business is sufficiently familiar. But the appetite of 
Miss Tinsley’s characters for heavy tea is unparalleled in our 
experience or reading, and can only be compared with the passion 
of single gentlemen for gravy which so deeply impressed Mrs. 
Todgers. But it would really be breaking a butterfly on a wheel 
to criticize in a conscientious spirit Miss Tinsley’s harmless and 
artless prattle. 


* John Needham’s Double. By Joseph Hatton, Author of “Clytie,” 
“Cruel London,” &c. London: John and Robert Maxwell. 1885. 

Cousin Dick. By Lily Tinsley, Author of “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” 
“ At the Cross-Roads,” “A Woman's Revenge,” &c. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1885. 

A Lost Son; and The Glover's Daughter. By M. Linskill, Author of 
“Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 1885. 

At Bay. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing O’T, 
&e. London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1885. 

A Prince of Darkness. A Novel. By Florence Warden, Author of 
“ A House on the Marsh,” “A Dog with a Bad Name,” “ The Vagrant 
Wite,” &c. 3 vols. London: Ward & Downey, 1885. 

Woven in Darkness : a Medley of Stories, | > and Dreamwork. By 
W. W. Fenn, Author of “ Halt-hours of Blind Man’s Hioliday,” “ After 
Sundown ; or, the Palette and the Pen,” &c. 2 vols. With Frontispiece 
by Keeley Halswelle, A.R.S.A. London: Kelly & Co, 1885. 


A Lost Son and The Glover's Daughter may safely be recom- 
mended for Sunday School libraries. They are very moral, very 
religious, and rather interesting. The first describes the adventures 
of a somewhat imbecile prodigal; while the second, which has 
about it a faint flicker from Emily Bronté’s genius, contains the 
a of a very wicked and still more disagreeable old man. 

erhaps the following quotation will sufficiently inform readers 
what they have to expect from The Glover's Daughter :— 


Joel Scarth, livid with a sudden rage, breathless and tremulous, stepped 
toward the wide grate, and with a faltering hand threw one of the folded 
papers into the middle of the flames. It was his real will, the will of his 
heart and reason ; the other, the will of his avarice and his temper, lay on 
the table. It was not for Reuben to stand passively by. He darted 
forward, quick as thought, and snatched the paper from the fire uninjured. 
The next moment the two men were struggling together on the floor ; 
Reuben hardly knew how he came there, and after a brief struggle his 
consciousness again left him. 

We do not ourselves propose to offer any criticism on this 
but one of the cata own seems to be appropriate. eeQuick 
as thought,’ ” she says elsewhere, “ is not the best comparison that 
could be made; there are quicker mental processes than thinking,” 
especially, we may add, when the thinking has to be done by the 
author's characters. Reuben appears to have been like his name- 
sake, unstable as water; at least he was very easily knocked off 
his legs. He is the son of the amiable and virtuous Joel, and 
marries the Glover's Daughter, on whose account he was assaulted 
by his parent as aforesaid. Julian Serlcote, the lost son, is 
described as a weak, pleasure-loving, self-indulgent young man. 
He is also a knave and a fool, given to stealing, unhappy attach- 
ments, drunkenness, and maudlin tears. His crimes deserved 
meme but unfortunately his sorrows do not excite sympathy. 
is example will not lead the most easily-poised nature into vice. 
These stories are enlivened by theological allusions, which some- 
times take the form of disguised conundrums. For instance :— 
“She had prayed, but how? As Jacob prayed at Peniel, or as 
the woman of Canaan prayed by the coast of Tyre and Sidon.” 
“ Explain these allusions,” as they say in examination papers, The 
author is fond of quoting poetry, especially Mr. Browning’s ; but, 
having an imperfect notion of rhythm, she often quotes it in- 
correctly. 

Mrs, Alexander falls rather below herself in At Bay. It is, 
however, a good specimen of a shilling novel, suitable for railwa: 
reading, or what Mrs. Alexander herself would call a trajet, an 
not trying to the intellectual — There is a genuine plot, 
which is something in these days, and the interest in Elsie’. 
history is well kept up to the last. There is very little padding in 
the book, and the reader is skilfully thrown off the scent at the 
critical point of the story. The scene of the narrative is for the 
most part Paris, and the famous Monsieur Claude, Chef de la Sireté, 
plays a prominent But he is baffled, like the reader, by the 
complications of the case, and the extreme astuteness of that 
strange and rather effective person, Captain Lambert. In fact, 
At Bay would make an excellent melodrama, and would require 
— little — to the stage. Perhaps the catastrophe is a 
trifle violent, but that is not a serious objection in the circum- 
stances. Mrs, Alexander's extreme fondness for French words and 
phrases sometimes leads her into excess, and occasionally her con- 
versations bear a certain resemblance to handbooks of French 
dialogues for beginners. When Monsieur Claude says to his 
subordinate “Go round by Jescalier de service (back-stair) with 
Madame” one almost expects an inquiry after the green umbrella 
of the landlord’s great-aunt. But it would be fortunate for the 

ublic if none of the shilling novels now being scattered over the 
okstalls were worse than At Bay. 

Since A House on the Marsh achieved such a remarkable success, 
Miss Florence Warden has been actively engaged in attempting to 
“repeat a stroke, and gain the sky.” Her stories appear with 
almost bewildering rapidity of succession, and A Prince of Dark- 
ness, though not innocent of padding, contains horrors enough to 
satisfy the most rapacious appetite. Literary criticism, in the 
strict sense of that term, would be thrown away upon a book 
which is nothing if not exciting, and upon an author who pro- 
claims almost as openly as the Fat Boy in Pickwick that she 
“wants to make your flesh creep.” Miss Warden has made a 
mistake in deserting the shilling dreadful for the orthodox old 
three-decker pulpit of conservative romance. Her “sensation 
novels condensed” appeal to readers on whom Bret Harte’s 
humour must seem like the flippant treatment of solemn themes, 
In three volumes she is driven to expand, and expansion does not 
suit her style of tiction. Yet A Prince of Darkness is undeniably 
clever. The secret is extremely well kept, and the discovery of 
the mysterious Mr. Beresford’s identity deserves to rank with the 
unmasking of Godfrey Ablewhite at the end of Mr, Wilkie 
Collins's Moonstone. Miss Warden's contempt for the much- 
abused dramatic unities takes the form of a Prologue, sufficiently 
crowded with stirring events, and including a casual murder, 
but not very artistically placed, Prologue though it be, at the 
beginning of the story, where it somewhat gluts the appetite 
for further crimes ten years afterwards, In the course of this 
rather hurried introduction, Mme. de Breteuil, otherwise Mrs, 
Meredith, afterwards Mme. de Lancry, figures as the proud pos- 
sessor of two husbands, to whom she subsequently adds a third, 
The aged but gallant General with whom she consorts during the 
remainder of the story is, it must be acknowledged, not her 
husband, notwithstanding the intimation at the end of the 
third volume that the desertion of Number One makes things all 
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right. In spite, however, of these conjugal irregularities, and of 
other Pry Rene offences, A Prince of Darkness is com- 
mendably free from that bad imitation of French immorality 
which seems to be invading English novels. To those happy 
readers who can forget all considerations of probability, and who 
are not troubled by too keen a sense of the ridiculous, A Prince of 
Darkness will be most attractive food. For their benefit we may 
suggest, without giving any improper clue to the mystery, that 
the question for them to keep always in their minds is, “ Who is 
Mr. Beresford?” For thereby hangs the tale. Miss Warden’s 
conception of character is very inferior to her power of con- 
structing a plot. Mme. de Lancry isa bundle of irreconcilable 
qualities. Gerald Staunton and Miss Beresford, whose loves and 
misfortunes form the sentimental part of the narrative, are the 
merest Jemmy and Jessamy, without distinctive features of any 
kind. Louis de Breteuil is a miraculously ingenious villain, as 
traced or shown in the catalogue of his misdeeds. But when he 
appears in person it is only to say that a time will come, that he 
or she who crosses Louis de Breteuil’s path is doomed, and so forth, 
as per pees in Surrey melodramas. Of Miss Warden's 
style a single sentence will perhaps suffice:—“ So they lived ten 
days in uneasy domesticity; Madeline living in a fever of 
horrible imaginings, picturing the murder about which she dared 
not question him, fearing that the police might be on his track,” 
&c, Miss Warden is not given to epigram, But “ uneasy 
domesticity ” is good. 

The pathetic interest with which Woven in Darkness is iv- 
vested, and which the title sufficiently explains, is not required to 
commend it to the favourable notice of the er. Lovers of 
ghost stories will not easily find a richer or more varied collection 
of that form of fiction. Mr. Fenn’s narratives, of which the best 
is, in our opinion, “The Night of the Great Wind,” are inter- 
spersed with graceful essays on subjects which his double experi- 
ence as artist and man of letters enable him to handle with deli- 
cacy and insight. But the staple of these volumes is unquestion- 
ably their supernatural element, and this is a circumstance which 
will probably attract a larger section of the public than it repels. 
A further subject of controversy will be found in the fact that 
most of Mr. Fenn’s ghostly tales are not merely blood-curdling, 
but have a distinct moral. Mr. Fenn believes, or writes as if he 
believed, that warnings are conveyed by spectres or apparitions. 
“The Ghost on the Chain-pier” and “ The Old Coach by the Sea” 
preach this doctrine quite as clearly as the very clever and striking 
narrative to which we have already referred. In “The Hand on 
the Latch ” the material, not to say pecuniary, value of being able 
to see a ghost is very plainly demonstrated ; and it must be ad- 
mitted of Mr. Fenn’s spectres generally that they are far more 
useful than all the spirits who ever rapped and all the “occult” 
a who ever wrote bad grammar. Only in “ The 

arble Hands,” so far as our memory serves us, does an apparition 
do anybody any harm, and then the person injured is already on 
the verge of insanity. Mr. Fenn’s amiable company of supernatural 
influences make one wish for their existence, and there is at least 
no impiety in his handling of a solemn subject. The few chapters 
which are confined within this substantial world are quite exciting 
— to prove that Mr. Fenn is not driven by lack of matter 
into haunted regions. ‘“ The Romance of a Lighthouse,” which is 
romantic indeed, comprises a piece of cheap and speedy injustice 
which may convince the most ardent reformers that the law's delays 
have their advantages. Reuben Tregarvon, committed for trial by 
one magistrate without any evidence on a charge of murder, pleads 
guilty the next day, and is forthwith sentenced to death, although 
there is no sufficient reason to believe that the person he is accused 
of killing is dead at all. Mr. Fenu’s opinion of lawyers appears 
to be very much lower than his opinion of ghosts, and he would 
evidently far rather trust himself in a haunted chamber than in a 
police-court. Mr. Fenn is usually serious, But he can be 
amusing enough when he likes, and his account of the unfortunate 
bather who involuntarily exchanged clothes with a convict is an 
excellent bit of low comedy. Mr. Fenn’s descriptive power is 
es reat, and some of his vignettes of scenery are admirably 

etched. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


very prettily printed, and, like the two books already mentioned,- 


suitable for the use of the infirm, while the name of the Tract 
Committee on the title-page ensures the reader against extreme 
views, Searching for the Stone, by Mr. A. N. Malan, isa charming 
little volume of bright, pleasant lectures or little sermons, pro~ 
bably delivered before a schoolboy audience and admirably suited 
for such a purpose. 

“Saul among the Prophets!” is the exclamation which will 
rise to most people's lips when they read the name of Mr. James 
E. Thorold hom, M.P., above that of the “ Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Know] ” on the same title-page. The book be- 
longs to a series called “The People’s Library,” and is entitled 
The British Citizen: his Rights and Privileges. Whether it is 
because of an effort to be brief, or of an effort to avoid shocking the 
feelings of the General Literature Committee of the Society, the 
first few chapters are in some places very obscure and in others 
contradictory. On one page Beda and the Chronicle are roughly 
brushed tie, on another they are followed servilely. The whole 
book is full of such expressions as “ at the period” or “in ancient 
times,” when some date should be specified, the more so as the 
writer ranges up and down in history from the Roman withdrawal 
to the French Revolution and from the Norman Conquest to the 
Bill of Rights. Mr. Rogers is probably as well acquainted with 
the social condition of England between the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries as any living author; but he frequently either under- 
states or over-states his case, aud his efforts at keeping his own 
political opinions out of view are not always successful. Thus, 
on p. 66, when he speaks of the influence of the bishops on the 
growth of towns “shortly after the Conquest”—a very definite 
date for Mr. Rogers—he observes, “ It is common fairness to say 
that they did their best to further the material interests of the 
town in which they dwelt.” Why, under ordinary circumstances, 
bishops should not be treated with “common fairness” we may 
leave Mr. Rogers to settle with the Society. At the beginning of 
Chapter V. he tells us that “ three strong forces in England ” were 
coustantly at variance. He names only the King and the Church. 
This may be only a slip; but in another place there is a much 
more serious oversight. Mr. Rogers seems inclined to think 
that the municipal institutions of the Roman towns survived 
the English settlement, and yet speaks of the entire extinc- 
tion of Roman civilization and Roman law. It would be easy 
to pick out statements in this connexion which are wholly at 
variance with each other. Naturally, with these views, Mr. 
Rogers stumbles when he treats of the early history of London, 
“There is no date,” be observes, “assignable to the liberties 
and self-government of London,” and he goes on, as we have 
said, to conjecture a Roman origin for the municipality, and 
adds, “it was an open market with large privileges from time 
immemorial.” As a fact—and it is a fact of which Mr. Rogers 
must be, or have at one time been, fully aware—the first time the 
London market is mentioned it is under strict regulation by a 
King of Kent, and is so far from being free or open that the 
Church as well as the Crown has a share in its revenues. These 
are, after all, small matters in comparison with the whole scope of 
the book, which, if it teaches nothing else, will teach some people 
that there is such a thing as over-legislation, and that the doctrines 
as to property and other rights which have been lately put forward 
by gentlemen who sit on the same side of the House of Commons 
as Mr. Rogers have no foundation in ays 

We welcome again this year a book by Mr. Edward Hoare, 
Perils of the Deep is an account of some remarkable shipwrecks 
and disasters at sea during the last hundred years. He brings his 
notices down to the losses of the Royal Charter, the Tayleur, the 
Northfleet, and others of our own day, The clear, simple style 
makes this an admirable book for boys. There is a map as well as 
a full table of contents. 

Three oe ag the Nineteenth Century, by the author of the 
Schinbery-Cotta Family, is a well-compiled account of Livingstone, 
Gordon, and Patteson, three men whose lives can hardly be written 
too often, There is an ample list of authorities, and the clear, 
large type greatly adds to the pleasure of the reader. A Iero Poet 
is the life of Theodor Kérner, who fell fighting the French near 
Schwerin in 1813, and is a very suitable book for boys of some 
education and culture, 

Another book which does not come under the head of fic- 
tion is Mr. Theodore Wood's Our Insect Enemies. This would 


_ be a delightful little treatise but for the long words, Not only are 


strictly religious books which have come to us in this 
year's parcel are not of a character to call for an extended | 
review. Two are volumes intended for the sick-room, and appear 
well calculated to fulfil their mission, as they are not heavy to 
hold and are printed in large type, while the thoughts they contain 
are the reverse of exciting. ‘The late Canon Hawkins let a short 
series of Sick-Bed Services. They are founded on the Book of 
Common Prayer, and contain a psalm, a short lesson, and a prayer, 
suitable for those who from bodily weakness are unable to keep 
their attention long fixed. We can scarcely imagine a more 
useful book for parochial visiting, and, though there are many of 
the kind, the uncontroversial character of this one must recom- 
mend it. Why should it have such a lugubrious cover ? 
The second of these bovks is Mr. Bourdillon’s Quict Visitor. 
At a very special time, when even. the clergyman is excluded, 
such a little book, which may be read with hardly any effort, 
will be welcome to many. The True Vine, by the author 


of The Schinberg-Cotta Family, is a volume of sermons or medi- 


scientific terms scattered over every page—these we must expect— 
but many other expressions which a child—and the book is 
evidently intended for children—will not understand. Young 

ple are easily discouraged in the pursuit of scientific know- 
edge, and it is a pity to throw any needless stumbling-blocks in 
the way of their acquiring information. Mr. Wood has four 
chapters on the Aphis, or “ green blight.” He has one on cock- 
chaters, another on weevils, one on moths, and so on, all subjects 
most fascinating to the boyish mind. With the drawback we have 
named, his book is extremely pleasant and interesting, and well 
calculated to start the young inquirer on a career of useful inves- 
tigation. 

We recently noticed five of the works of fiction which the 
Society pours forth in such Lg macy A large pile is still before 
us, among which Ways and Means in a Devonshire Village, by 
E. Cruwys Sharland, may be singled out as less of a story than a 
cookery-book, and perhaps no other is calculated to do so much 
good or deserve so wide a circulation. It is an unpretending little 


tations on the XV. Chapter of the Gospel of St. John, and is | volume of dialogues, intended for reading at mothers’ meetings, 
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and would be an invaluable gift to any woman, not of the very 
poorest class, who wishes to feed her husband and children whole- 
somely with palatable food. The good people who are devising 
nny dinners for London children will find some hints in it 
which do not occur in ordinary cookery-books. Many Cornish 
dishes are introduced among the receipts, with minute directions. 
There is, unfortunately, no index. 

Dust Ho; and other Pictures from Troubled Lives, by H. A. 
Forde and her Sisters, can scarcely be called a work of fiction 
any more than Mr. Sharland’s volume. It contains well-written 
eketches of efforts made in various directions to ameliorate the 
condition of wrongdoers as well as helpless people. Every one 
must be interested in obtaining a country holiday for the poor 
London child. Miss Forde tells us that last year four hundred and 
thirty-three children were sent by train, with merely an address 
label and a recommendation to the guard, and only two went 
astray, but were easily recovered owing to the kindly feeling 
everywhere manifested towards the poor little waifs. e may 
safely advise every one who wishes to know what is being done 
for the to read this simple account, especially those who 
have a few pounds to spare in a good cause. A more touching 
appeal has seldom been issued. 

A Nineteenth-Century Hero, by Laura M. Lane, relates the 
history of a young carpenter who persuades his fellow-workmen 
to join him in founding a co-operative society, which becomes a 
great success and saves much money to the shareholders. Of 
course he has to suffer reproach from the tradesmen of his town, 
and equally, of course, for fictional purposes, one of these trades- 
men has a pretty daughter, Mary, with whom the carpenter is in 
love. Eventually, by preventing a run on the local bank, he saves 
his reluctant ro thy Awe and others from heavy loss, and so he 
wins Mary and lives happy ever after. 

Carnforth and Son, by Helen Shipton, describes a young man 
who prides himself chiefly on being a gentleman, with gentlemanly 
tastes and feelings. He learns, through association with worthy 
and seriously-minded women, to take his proper place in the 
battle of life, and no longer to think exclusively of his own ease 
and pleasure, but of the good he may do to those around him. 
By the same author isa small volume, The Last Night ; and other 
Stories, 


A Woman of Business is by Miss Bramston. A bright clever 
girl, named Nettie Raymond, is adopted by her grandfather, her 
mother having made an objectionable second marriage, and is 
brought up in the lap of luxury. When she is of age she hears 
that her mother has been left badly off, and thinks it her duty to 

to the succour of her and her second family. They have in- 
erited a toyshop, which they are not competent to manage ; and 
she proves herself ‘(a woman of business,” and plays “the title 
réle ” to such purpose that she gives life to the failing concern and 
a good example to the growing-up girls. There are several threads 
of love-making running through the story; the good people are 
all rewarded and the naughty people punished. A number of 
shorter stories by the same popular writer are issued under the 
title of Toads and Diamonds. 

Bound with a Chain, by Crona Temple, has a considerable 
amount of power and go. It is the stery of a young coalowner 
who goes among his men with the idea of civilizing and raising 
them. The characters are lifelike and interesting, especially that 
of a railway porter, who began life as a workhouse boy, and yet 
finds time for self-culture. 4 Wide World is by the same author. 
Here the “chain” on which the story hangs has too many links 
to be properly worked out in so short a space. 

The Society has for some six months past published a Child's 
Pictorial magazine, a wonderful twopennyworth of light but im- 

ving literature for the nursery, illustrated in a new and 
elicate manner, and with a harmonious result. We are the 
better pleased to be able to praise these pictures as there is not a 
word to be said in favour of any of the numerous woodcuts in 
this year’s books. This is a subject to which attention has been 
called before in our columns. 

It is a melancholy pleasure to take up six Poems of Child and 
Country Life, by the lamented Mrs. Ewing. She has left behind 
no writer for young people who can move them so easily to laughter 
or tears at will. Here is a specimen from Mother's Birthday 
Review: “ Brother Bill” states his case thus:—‘* To have a good 
birthday for a grown-up person is very difficult indeed. We won't 
give it up, for Mother says the harder things are the harder you 
must try till you succeed. Still, our birthdays are different; we 
want so many things; and choosing your own pudding, and even 
half-holidays, are treats. But what can you do for people who 
always order the dinner and never have lessons, and don't even like 
sweets?” Sir Everyday Fables, by R. André, seem to us to fail in 
all the qualities for which Mrs, Ewing's books are so remarkable. 

For the rest of the books we have received a very few lines of 
remark must suffice. Suitable for young servants are Faithful, b 
Annette Lyster; A Little lace, by Esmé Stuart; and A Brig 
Farthing, by S. M. Sitwell. G stories for a village lending 
library would be—Two Ways of Looking at It, by Austin Clare; 
A Great Revenge, by S. M. Sitwell; Zim Yardley’s Year, by 
F, Scarlett Potter; and The Mill in the Valley, by C. E. M. A 
a story of the life of a servant is Broken Hearts are Still, 

Phoebe Allen. It relates the sufferings to which so many of 
the London poor are exposed. Vewed; or, the Wife's Sister, 
contains in a narrative form the arguments against marrying that 
relative. The writer does not make the most of her case. 
The Oliver Children, by Mary Davison, is supposed to be told 


| 
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by the eldest of seven; it would suit a sick child, as it is 
not exciting. The Last Hope, by Esmé Stuart, is an historical 
novel of 1793. We have also received Nimrod Nunn; Foolish 
Dora; Dandy; Goetz Jiiger’s Son, and Daddy's Right Hand—the 
story of a little girl who loses her mother, and tries to supply her 
= in the family, The frontispiece is startling, but not 
eter the reader, 


RECENT MUSIC. 


Da bgpnye NOVELLO, EWER, & Co. have sent us the piano- 
forte arrangements of the works which have recently been 
performed at the Birmingham Festival—-namely, Gounod’s Mors 
et Vita, arranged from the orchestral score by Mr. O. B. Brown, of 
Boston ; Dvorak’s Spectre Bride, arranged by Herr Heinrich von 
Kéan; Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Sleeping Beauty; Mr. T. Anderton's 
Yule Tide; and Dr. J. F. Bridge’s “Rock of Ages.” The two 
orchestral novelties for the same Festival, Mr, A. C, Mackenzie’s 
* Concerto for the Violin,” and Mr, E, Prout’s “Symphony in F 
Major,” are also issued by the same publishers, the Symphony 
being arranged as a pianoforte duet. We have so recently noticed 
these works, that it is not necessary at present to do more than 
record their publication as pianoforte arrangements, In “ The 
Song of Balder” (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), Mr. C. Harford Lloyd 
has taken as his subject the legend of Balder, the God of Light, 
who was slain by Héder, the God of Darkness, and rises again to 
gladden the world with his presence, which is the ancient Scandi- 
navian mode of accounting for the ordinary phenomenon of the 
succession of day and night. The words, by Mr. F. E, Weatherley, 
are comprised in two six-lined stanzas, and contain little more 
matter than would suffice for an ordinary song of the drawing- 
room ballad style; but the composer has very skilfully utilized 
them as a soprano solo, accompanied by a chorus, extending to 
forty-four pages of the octavo edition. If we do not credit Mr. 
Lloyd with any striking originality in this work, we may say that 
it is nevertheless an artistic production, which we do not doubt 
will find many admirers, and which should even in these days 
of novelties be welcomed by the numerous choral associations in 
existence as a graceful and pleasing addition to their répertoires. 
Tbe work was written by request for the Hereford Triennial 
Musical Festival of this year. 
From Mr. Edwin Ashdown we have received the following 
ianoforte pieces : —“ Douze Piéces pour Piano,” by Mr. G. Flaxland, 
ing a collection of short original pieces of much merit; very 
melodious and artistic productions. They are not of any great 
difficulty for performance, and may be recommended as the work 
of a sound musician. Mr, Kuhe’s transcription of Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett's well-known song, “* May Dew,” is one of the best that 
we have lately seen from the hand of this populsr writer; and the 
“ Barcarolle,” from the same master’s Fourth Concerto, arranged for 
the organ by Mr. Edwin M. Lott, of St. Sepulchre’s, will be wel- 
comed as a careful and effective setting of a movement of great 
beauty. Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Caprice in G Major is a brilliant 
morceau calculated to find many admirers amongst amateurs, 
Three pieces by M. Polydore de Vos, marked Opus 87, 88, and 
89 (though why a six-page piece should be dignified as an opus 
has always somewhat puzzled us), are pleasing enough as trifles, 
and prove the composer to be an excellent craftsman in the 
production of such ware. Their names, which alone would appear 
sufficient to distinguish them without a separate opus number, are 
“Impromptu Hongrois,” “ L’Espérance,” and “ Marche Arabe.” 
There are some composers who would rather be known for “ opera 
multa” than for “ opus magoum.” A sacred song for a contralto 
voice, by Mr. Arthur Page, eatitled “The Lord is nigh,” is a 
highly meritorious production, and makes us wish to see the 
complete setting of the psalm from which this is an excerpt. 

A Pianoforte Sonata by Mr. W. H. Hadow, and published by 
Messrs, Augener & Co., is a work which deserves commendation, 
not only as the earnest work of an artist, but as a production of a 
high class, The sonata is divided into four movements—allegro, 
andante, alltgro moderato (Polonaise), and a final a'!legro con brio— 
of which the first movement, which is perhaps a little too long, is 
a sound piece of work, whilst the andante, marked with the 
somewhat unusual time signature *}, is very graceful, and the 
Polonaise full of spirit. The whole is the work of a cultivated 
musician, and in parts gives evidence of originality and much 
earnestness of purpose. 

five songs from Messrs. W. Morley & Co., Mr. Berthold 
Tours’s “ Pilgrim Lane” is a pretty, sentimental story of an organ- 
grinding boy, set to appropriate music; Signor Ciro Pinsutis 
“Someone's Sweetheart,’ a delicate song in the popular com- 
ser's best style; “ Fairy Tales,” by Mr. A. H. Behrend; “The 
ittle Model,” by Miss I. Phillips; and “ I'd Mourn the Hopes,” 
all effective ballads of the drawing-room style. Morley’s Organ 
Journal, No. 11, consists of a “ Pastorale,” by Mr. Humphrey J. 
Stark, which, like all the work that comes from his mee i is 
marked with originality and masterly treatment. 

A charming little song, by Miss Alice Millais, “Oh, si vous 
saviez,” and “Two Roses and a Lily,” by Lord Heanor 
Somerset, have been sent to us by Messrs. Hollis & Co., as well 
as “ My love is passing fair,” by Miss Celia C. Vaughan, and “ Si 
Yon veut savoir,” by Miss Phoebe Otway, both of which are well 
above the average of modern drawing-room songs. Mrs, Lynedoch 
Moncrief's “ Love's Power” is a graceful song in waltz measure ; 
“ Out in the Morning early,” by Miss Lindsay, is a pretty song of 
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the style in which this composer long ago made a name for her- 
self; and “ What's Love,” by Mr. R. W. P. Lodwick, is a song in 
which the composer endeavours to answer the question, somewhat 
ically perhaps, but to a very graceful melody. Mr. Michael 
Watson’s “Oushion Dance” pleases with its quaint rhythm and 
old-world style, and Mr. Theo Bonheur’s “ Trés-dréle ” Polka is a 
piece of dance music. The above works are published by 
essrs. Robert Cocks & Co. “Sweet Mother dear,” by Mr. 
Claude Melville (Messrs. Reid Bros. & Co.), is an effective ballad, 
and “ Eudora” is a pretty Mazurka by Signor Ciro Fasoli. 

M. Ch. Gounod’s setting of Bishop Ken's Evening Hymn, 
“Glory to Thee, my God, this night” (Messrs. Phillips & Page), 
is hardly successful. It may be that the words inevitably call to 
mind the music that we are accustomed to associate with them, 
or it may be that we resent the additional verse which has been 
deemed necessary in this case, and which we are informed in a 
foot-note is “copyright.” This copyright verse stands out at the 
end of the old Bishop's Hymn protesting as loudly as it can that 
it is none of his writing, and we feel sure that no one will ever 
wish to infringe the copyright for the sake of the beauty of the 
lines. A very effective song by Mr. Leigh Kingsmill, from the 
same publishers, is “Constant Still,” org considerable 
dramatic power in the composer. From Messrs. E. Ascherberger 
& Co. we have a very telling song by M. Henri Loge, entitled 
“ Out of the Mist,” and a spritely morceau caractéristique by the 
same composer, called “Tripping,” while the “Silver Shield” 
Waltz by Miss Popsie Rowe is excellent dance music. A grace- 
ful ballad by Mr. Seymour Smith, “ Blue-eyed Beauty,” and “ La 
Japanise” Gavotte, by M. Edward Jakobowski, which has a 
certain quaintness meant, we suppose, to imitate Japanese music, 
are sent by Messrs. Wood & Co. 

Mr. W. Dawson, the organist of Hope Street Church, Liverpool, 
has sent us an “ Adagio in D Major” for the organ, which, we 
think, will repay study, and shows that the composer is a pains- 
taking musician and a conscientious worker. 

There is no end to the tricks of the advertiser, and, we may 
add, there seems to be no end to his calm assurance. Without 

iving names, we may acknowledge the receipt of a song from a 
fimi ited Liability Company, which seeks to advertise its special 
ware by this means. As for the words and the music, there is 
neither wit in the one nor originality in the other. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


WE. have more than once explained the constitution of at 
least the later volumes of M. de Pontmartin’s Souvenirs 
@un vieux critique (1). At first they were real souvenirs; now 
they are little—in the present case nothing—more than collections 
of the author's literary articles during the few months before their 
appearance. Thus the present book contains little but notices of 
current literature, most, if not all, of which we have already intro- 
duced to readers of the Saturday Review. M. de Broglie’s Frédéric 
et Louis XV, M. Simon’s Académie sous le Directoire, Guizot’s 
Domestic Correspondence, Paul de Saint-Victor’s book on Victor 
Hugo, M. Richepin’s Blasphémes, M. Sarcey’s Reminiscences, M. 
Paul Bourget’s Cruel énigme, are some of the works treated. Almost 
the only article of a higher kind reaching the level of the causerie 
proper i3 an obituary notice on the late M. About, rather severe, 
as might be expected, considering the subject and the author, but 
full of acuteness, and certainly not less full of justice, if the justice 
is rather untempered with mercy. The remaining papers are a 
little occasional, and though it cannot be said that they show 
marks of age in the sense of being feeble, it may perhaps be said 
that they sometimes show a desultoriness and a reluctance to 
grapple hardily with a complete theme which M. de Pontmartin 
would not have shown afew years ago. The most interesting, 
Perhaps, is that dealing with the two Victors—the Saint and the 

ugo. M. de Pontmartin’s prejudices as an old Romantic clash 
not eee ery with his prejudices as a Royalist and a 
Clerical, and out of the clash are struck some agreeable flashes of 
thought and criticism. It is difficult not to think that, one- 
sided and acrimonious as he has too often shown himself, M. de 
Pontmartin is a head and shoulders above most of the younger 
generation of French critics. 

M. Paul de Musset’s En voiturin (2) is not anew book. Butits 
first and, as far as we know, its only previous appearance took place 
exactly forty years ago, since which much water has gone below 
the bridges and some generations of readers have passed out of 
the ascertained sphere of circulating libraries, Also, even the 
name of “ the lesser Ajax ” is dear, if only because of his valiant 
defence and faithful cherishing of the greater. Therefore we 
commend to a fresh audience M. de Musset’s vetturino experiences 
of Italian and Sicilian travelling nearly half a century ago. They 
are, for the most part, told simply and well, without any affecta- 
tion either of sentimental journeying or of the still more terrible 
manner of the voyage humoristique. 

We are glad to see and to make known a new edition of M. 
Lorédan Larchey’s interesting Cahiers du Capitaine Cotgnet (3). 


1) Souvenirs d'un vieux critique. Sixitme série. Paris: Calmann- 


(a) Be coiturin, Par Paul de Museet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
) Les cahiers du Capitaine Coignet. Par Lorédan Larchey. Nouvelle 
Paris: Hachette. 


Les soirées de la Baronne (4) has at least one thing that is in- 
teresting about it, and that is a preface by M. Georges Ohnet, 
-_ critical remarks made by the possessor of such a bewilderingly 
unfounded popularity as M. Ohnet’s must be read with some 
eagerness. As it is nearly impossible to discover any reason 
for M. Ohnet’s hundreds of editions in what he writes him- 
self, it may seem a valuable chance to have the mag ty 
seeing what he thinks of what others write. It appears, then, 
that, according to M. Ohnet, the tales of M. Eugése Guyon are 
“charmantes nouvelles,” presenting “des types d’exception,” 
showing “un réalisme 4 la fois vigoureux et délicat,” “ une 
grande souplesse de talent,” and so forth. Now if (which we 
own has been our case) the reader on turning to the tales them- 
selves finds nothing but commonplace in style, situations which 
might have been made striking but which are only forced, a 
remarkable absence of knack in dialogue, and some other pecu- 
liarities (or wants of peculiarity, for in truth the things are 
common enough), he will not, if he is wise, be angry with M. 
Guyon. He will not even be angry with M. Ohnet, or suspect 
him of insincerity. On the contrary, he will begin to see how it 
is that people like M. Guyon like a person like M. Ohnet, when 
he sees how a person like M. Ohnet likes people like M. Guyon. 
M. Alain Bauquenne writes a little too much, and might sometimes 
take better models; but his work generally shows power, and 
Amours Cocasses (5) is not an exception to the rule. t we do 
not know that as a specimen of “ modernity” it altogether com- 

favourably with Le médecin des dames (6), which is partly 
in matter and wholly in manner the work of twenty years ago—of 
the merry heyday of M. Gustave Droz and the Vie Parisienne. 
Yet M. Bauquenne is decidedly un homme plus fort que M. Joliet. 
Which things whoso readeth may understand without any very 
great or superhumar difficulty if he takes the trouble. M. Joliet’s 
contemporaries had not quite forgotten that at least part of the 
duty of what some Americans call the fictionist is to amuse. Too 
many of M. Bauquenne’s have. Jeanne Arthon (7) is a book 
rtly of violent and to us not very interesting crimes, partly of 
thing and lawn-tennis, Of M. le Préfet (8) we will not say 
much more than that the increasing abundance of prefects in the 
French novel probably corresponds with the short life of Repub- 
lican administrations. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


4 by = historical novel is a little out of favour just now, possibly 
by reason of the severe competition of more stimulating forms 
of fiction, and possibly because the last generation was surfeited 
with imitations of Scott. Of two foreign specimens before us it 
must be admitted it were strange if they found no readers in 
England. Mme. Cottin’s Matilda: a Romance of the Crusades, 
translated by Mrs. Raum (Triibner & Co.), is a type of the old- 
fashioned historical romance. Less widely known than the author's 
Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia, it deserves on many grounds 
to be as widely read by the young and by all who preserve the 
happy tastes of youth. Very different from Mme. Cottin’s method 
is the presentment of me in Conrad Ferdinand Meyer's 
Thomas &@ Becket, translated by M. von Wendheim (Leipzig: 
Haessel). The conventional opening of the story, which is quite 
in the vein of G, P. R. James, little prepares the reader for the 
serious and painstaking studies of the King and Becket, which 
the narrator gradually unveils. No English novel-reader will 
accept the book as a novel; it is a little laboured in style, and 
the translator here and there has Englished the original idiom too 


literally. 
As in literature so in music there has been of late a 
movement towards meeting the wants of children. of 


Cradleland, by Leonhard Emil Bach (Novello & Co.), are six 
pretty songs, more or less simple in character and delightful in 
melody, tastefully illustrated by Mr. E. F. Manning, and forming 
an elegant gift-book. Mr. Horace Lennard has supplied Herr 
Bach with appropriate lyrics. Several of the songs—particularly 
No. 1, and the beautiful composition “ Little Blue Eyes ” (No. 3)— 
are quite as well adapted to be sung to a concert audience as to be 
taught to children. 

Many as are the systems advocated for the training of children’s 
voices, there cannot be much doubt as to the material designed to 
attract infants. Elementary requirements are well met by 
Mrs. Cary Brock’s Song-Book for Infants (National Society’s 
Depository), the music by M. A. Sidebotham, the words by Juli 
Goddard. To many of the songs are appended directions for 
pantomimic gestures, by which the teacher suits the action to the 
words for the pupils’ imitation. The result, if carried out by a 
well-drilled class, must be somewhat droll. 

The archeologist has a natural though fearful interest in the 
iconoclast, and will not deem necessary the apology of the Rev. 
C. H. Evelyn White for a new edition of the ena of William 
Dowsing (Ipswich: Pawsey & Hayes). A from the increasing 
scarcity of previous editions, the Editor's introduction and notes 
render the reprint the more acceptable. 


(4) Les soirées dela Baronne. Par E.Guyon. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(5) Amours Cocasses. Par Alain Bauquenne. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(6) Le médecin des dames. Par Ch. Joliet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 
(7) Jeanne Arthon. Par C. Tranioc. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(8) Monsieur le Préfet, Par G.Maurens. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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Enthusiasm is an admirable quality in the writer of religious 
wh and is a valuable sustaining force when the poem is as 
Tengt y and the metre as wearisome as in the case of Dr. Taylor's 
Elijah the Reformer (New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls). 
This poem, which the author strangely calls an “ epic-ballad,” 
is a metrical version of Biblical narrative, amplified by a warm 
tic fancy; it contains not a few spirited passages, though the 

author's skill fails him at times in controlling his metre. The 
iambic septemeters bear him away in breathless fashion, as when 
he exclaims :— 

Ah, Earth can cool her fiery when heaven’s sweet showers descend, 

And ess man, e’en from a throne, before God’s voice can bend ; 

But O, what power shall tame the mad, unreasoning frantic tide 

Of woman’s passion, vanity, ambition, foiled, defied 

Sportsmen—not “ shooters,” as “ Pathfinder” discriminates— 
and all lovers of dogs will welcome the second and enlarged edi- 
tion of Breaking and Training Dogs, by “ Pathfinder” and Hugh 
Dalziel (L. Upeott Gill). Every one has not the time or the 
talent to train his dog, and purchases him only half-trained, or 
perhaps in a worse plight, while for many dog-training involves 
trials more severe than self-training. Others there are who know 
something of the educational pleasures; for such the counsels 
and experience of “ Pathfinder” and Mr. Dalziel will be of ex- 
cellent service, 

In a recent notice of the new edition of Mr. George Meredith’s 
novels we welcomed the opportunity it afforded the general 
public of enjoying works of peculiar distinction and individuality 
which unhappily have till now been beyond their reach. Evan 
Harrington (Chapman & Hall), the latest volume of the re-issue, 
should command a very wide circle of readers. The readers of 
Thackeray’s masterpiece may assuredly delight in this charming 
comedy, and discreetly avoid the temptation that inveigles the 
rough reader and the rash into comparing Becky Sharp and the 


Countess. 

Hymns of the Present ——-. translated from the German by 
the Rev. John Kelly (Religious Tract Society), is a small selection 
of no marked character, though it seems to prove that in 
ym og as in England, the art of hymn-writing has woefully 
decline 

Messrs, Griffith, Farran, & Co. forward two tiny selections of 
extracts, Gems worth Setting and A Walk through God's Acre, 
the former written or collected by Ellen Gubbins, the latter com- 
posed of Biblical texts. In several instances the “Gems” are 
scarcely worth the setting. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerartMENT has been REmMoveD from 38 
to 83 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 SourHampron Srreet, StRanp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturday Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wit11am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


The Saturpvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Copies of the SaturDay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornrrtnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained | 


in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 

Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Booksellcr,or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Now ready, VOLUME LVIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,563, OcToBER 10, 1885: 


The Rival Programmes. 

The French Elections. Mr. Chamberlain at Bradford. 
Comparative Dirt. The Eastern Imbroglio. 
Purse and Person. Ireland. The New Hereward, 
Lord Iddesleigh at Sherborne. Sixpenny Telegrams. 
Law and Communism. The Truth-Teling Radical. 

A Lesson from the Soudan. 


Faroe Whales. 
The Abolition of School Fees. Violins at the Inventions Exhibition. 
Buddhist Theosophy. Picture Exhibitions. 
Ballet Slumming. |New South Wales Borrowing. 
Auters. Racing. The Promenade Concerts. 
The Sun-Worshippers. 


Correspondance du Marechal Davout. 
King Solomon's Mines. Eleven Books of Divinity. 

Four Novels. Ten Legal Books. The New Pharmacopeia. 
Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry. Some Stories. 
Publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Recent Music. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,562, OCTOBER 3, 1885: 

The Eastern Imbroglio—Ireland—Papal Arbitration—The Victory in Dod Street— 
Burmah—Starving Juries—Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Land Reform—The Navy— 
New Guinea Exploration—Humanity on a False Scent—The Speeches of the 
Week—Montreal—Lord Shaftesbury, 

Graves and Sauternes—A Revenant—American Duck-Shooting—Wymondham— 
Ballet at Her Majesty's Theatre—State Socialism—The Albert Palace—* Dark 
a ”—The Cotton Trade—Two Warwickshire Villages—The Other Side of 

ursing. 

Csoma de Koros— Five Novels—Cartularium Saxonicum—Hampton Court 
Fourteen Classical Books—English Student-Life at Peking—Thirteen Books of 

flicer’s Field Book—French 


Divinity—A Chat in the Saddle —Seven Stories—O; 
Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Reims. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE— 


Extra Sec, Sec, and Brit, price 84s. per dozen. 
45s. per dozen half-bottles. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
WINE MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS, 
185 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Extra Sec. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, See. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 
MELNOTTE ET FILS, Brat. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS. Finest Vintage since 1874. 
Agents: 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 


188 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Reims. 
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Lessee and Man VING. 
evening, at E orclock, OLIVI Mr Dr. Primrose (Vicar of 
Mr. HENRY IRVING; Sti this Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open Ten booked in advance, or by letter 
or telegram—Lyceum. 


« (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

FUTURE, im, gempigtet afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 N: treet, with * Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


NEW ATHENZZUM CLUB, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall 
mittee of Members ‘ten blished UNE HUNDRED 


By ORDER. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


BY permission of the LORD M A YOR, a Meeting will be held 
at the MANSION mouse, on Frid ridey., Ort at 3 o'clock P.M., to bring before 
the Ran the operation of THE GRADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS’ ‘ASSOCIATION 
The chief objects are to extend to Girls the same ad for jon (so far as th 4 
may be suitable) whichthe Public Boarding Schools and University rr leges offer to Engl. 
boy - and to enable private capital applied to education to assume a real public character. 
majority or English parents the Christian religion, as represente! by the National 
Church. with the concurrence of the great Nonconforming will ve 
tage of common life and 
the ffers limited liability and limited profits, and to donors 
a wie of the ofs a dividend to be applied in Scholarships or Prizes, accord- 


obtained of R. Boor, Esq., 1 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
M pa DARMESTETER, Professor of the History of 


© the French Language and of the Literature of the Middle Ages at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, will give FOUR LECTURES, in F RENCH, on “ L’ Histoire des Mots, considér‘s dans 


leur signification.” They will be deli 1 at 69 L iter Gate, W., by kind permission of 
Mrs. STRACHEY, | at Five r) "clock, on bee = October 28, Friday, October 30, Monday, 
2, Wi 4.—For Prospectuses and Tickets apply to Mile. 


SovV ESTRE, Allenswood, Wimbledon Park ; or Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


T ‘HE PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
in the QUEEN'S COLLEGE, Galway 

Being now about to beeome VACANT, candidates for that office are © Gotober 25 to forward 

their testimonials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before October 28, in order 

that the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord- Lieutenant | 

The candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his | 
duties forthwith. 

Dublin Castle : October 3, 1885. | 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next the 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION will take place for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPs, of, the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other Scholar- 
ship, except House during at the 5 ‘hese Scholar- 
ships te the Sons of Clergy men being nominees of Life Governors.—Apply to the 
URSA’ 


ALE of CHOICE PORT WINE. — Messrs. JOHN 

STANDRING & SONS are selling, by PUBLIC AUCTION, on the 15th, some 

2,000 DOZENS of their OLD BOTTLED PORT from the vintag? 1842 downwards. 
The Auctioneers are Messrs. SOUTMARD & Co., 2 St. Dunstan's Hill, E.C, 


SALE OF 
FINE BOTTLED WINES, 


October 15, 1885. 


ESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO. Sworn Brokers, 

2 St. Dunstan’s Hill, have received instructions from Messrs. 

Joun Sranprinc & Sox (who, i in consequence of the termination of the 

lease of part of their premises, have decided to dispose of a portion of their 

large and carefully selected stock of Bottled Wines) to sell by Public 

Sale, without reserve, at the Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, on 
Thursday, October 15, at One o'clock, about 


2,000 DOZS. OF CHOICE OLD PORT, 


Consisting of Martinez’ and Offey’ s, Vintage 1878; Cockburn’s 1875's; 
Offley’s Kon Vista, 1874; Offley’s, “faylor's Dow’s, and Croft’s 1873's; 
Kopke’s 1872's; Croft’s, Taylor’ 3, Offley’s, and Gould Campbell’s 1870's ; 
Tuke-Holdsworth’s 1868's; Croft’s 1842’s; and some bins of specially 
selected mature old Wines of various shippers and bottlings; and about 
700 Dozens of Clarets, Sherries, and Burgundies. 


Full particulars and samples can be obtained, on nes from Messrs. 
Sournarp & Co., 2 St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—“ It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.”—Sir Cuas. A, CAMERON, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 


COCOA. 


PREPA RATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, 
arwick Square, 8.W. Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the 
Public’ Schools. ‘here is also an Elementary Class for little ~y under Reterences 
Parents. The AUTUMN TERM began on W 30. 
&c., on application. 


.—DARMSTADT, GERMANY.—Thorough in- 
struction in GERMAN, FRENCH, CLASsics, and MATHEMATICS, for Competitive 

for a C 1 Career. —Apply tor prospectus, &c., to Dr. 
Darmstadt. 


A FIRST-CLASS MAN, of OXFORD, resident in London, 

Barrister (32), desires a TUTORIAL ENGAGEMENT to the Son of a Nobleman or 
Gentleman, Classics, French, Italian Some experience. High reterences.—Address, H. L., 

Waters's Library, 97 Westbourne Grove, W. 


OTICE. — TO AUTHORS, EDITORS, LIBRARIANS, | 

and all interested in English and Aaseliin pReratare. A Specimen Cow of ithe | 
PUBLISHERS’ "CIRCULAR (established in 1837, and recentiy much improved) can be had 

tis by sending a post-card application for it to the I Publishers of the PUBLISHERS’ } 
IRCU. VAR. 188 Fleet Street.— he Circular is an unrivalled medium for literary 
advertisements of all kinds. It appears on the Ist and 15th of the month, and has a large 
number of subscribers both at home and abroad. Annual Subscription, including the annual 
Christmas Number, full of illustrations, post tree, 88, On an average about 1,000 Second-hand 


Books are advertised for in every number of the Publishers’ Circular, Every subscriber has the — 
right to a free advertisement for six aon sineach number. Particulars of important sales of 
are given, and announcements of them are requested for publication. 


HE “TIMES” for volumes, bound, 
unbound, 


Seville also 1885.—Apply, ‘SECRETARY, 
CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 


THE COUNCIL a; | for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanent. 
Donations and Annual Su ubseriptions, or Legacies for for Investmen Sat. oepemnmnarty 


THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


Gorey ore are earnestly solicited to forward C' COLLECTIONS at HARVEST THANKS- 
Git’ ING RVICES to the Sapnerane, Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
Charles Street, St. James's, Lonc 
The object or this is to bona le Farmers, their Wives, 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughte Six hundred and sixty-five Pensioners, many 
of whom are over eighty years of age, are cow being maintained at an annual cost of £4, 000, 
Four hundred persons who have cultivated holdings, varying from 2,000 (o 100 acres, and have 
been — through the various causes of caronstarel failure, are seeking election. ‘I'v pro- 
a yearis requi 
“Information for the Clergy and Leaflets for tribution may be obtained of the SecrETARY 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
J OSEPH GILLOTT's STEEL PENS, Sold by all Stationers 


throughout the World 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS. 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The orizinal. lest. and most 
Court Road, and 19, 0,and 1 Morell Street. ‘Establis ied 


HOTELS. 


SUN AND MILD SEA BREEZES WITHOUT LEAVING ENGLAND. 
(TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near Alum 


Freshwater ). — Magnificent Sea Views. Great comfort with moderate 
Billiard-room and Tennis-lawn. Excellent Sands and P: de 
service of Trains and Boats vid Lymington.— Address, G. E. BRows, Manayer.. a ae 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the 


Five ore of ornamental Si i 
Table-d'hote trom Six to Eiht Lance Courts. Room 


TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY my be saved by sending all 
nnouncements through HART'S SID 
FICES. By cy, single order an Advertisement can be 
vertiser thus saves imme labour, receiv 
ONE “Advertising Account instead of one from each — = wid 
ANNOUNCEMENTS of Schools, Coll Societies, Memorial othe 
at Publishers’ rates) in the Saturday Review, Guardian, Church 
Morning Post, Spectator, Atheneum, or any other paper in the worid. 


. HART’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Swimming Bath; also 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 
the world.” 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


« Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


** Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Liesic. 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry THompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 


-ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


and contains no acid or gritty substances 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


the only genuine. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes: 
“TI always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
The Society’s Conditions include the following ; ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Olaims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-w ide residence alter one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed ‘I'wo Millions. Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The | }% 


next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved 


Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
FLEET STREST, LONDON, LInastituted 1823. 

Assets on December 31, 1884. £5,375,995 

Income for the year 1884 454,633 

Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1884...........e0000+ + 14,208,926 

versionar mus all 
Bonuses hitherto 6,889,937 
The Expenses ot M i are under: 4} per cent. of the Income. 

ot Travel have been targely extended, and Rates of Extra 


m Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversions, and on other approved 
ecurities. 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchase 
Claims paid immediately on proo: of death _ Title. 
Comentocien allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances effected through their intro- 


duc 
a and Form of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Fstahlished 1836. 
LONDON~—1 MOORGATE STREL', E.C, BERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 


INCUME and UNDS (1554). 


_Acoumulatca Fun is. 2,993,000 
H@NIxXx FIRE OFFICE, 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, 1783. 
Insurances agains: Fire and hining effected in all parts of the World, 


"WILLIAM C. MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS B. MACUUNALD § Teint Secretaries. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funis, over £1,500,000- 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720, 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, Ga PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Five, end Life Assurances have been on grented by the Corporation for more than a 
» — 


105, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 61 Cornhiti. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up one 
;—Premium Income. £235,000. Chairman, HARVIE M. Far ry 
Apply to Clerks at the Railway Stations. the Local Agents, or West-end lee. 8 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head Office, 61 Cornhill, London. 
Wi LLIAM J. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 
HOULD READ OUR OCTOBER CIRCULAR 


(No. 449), which contains important information regarding the movements 


of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special inforwation on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment, Circular post free on 


application. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttry, Lonvoy, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK. Southampton Chancery Lane. 
THREE ver CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS paren on demand. TWO per 
on CURRENT ACCUUNTS when d awn beiow The Bank undertakes, 
of charge, the Custody of Secur.ties aud Valuables: the Collecti tion of Bilis of Exchange, 
ie fends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notesissued, THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manayer. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE. 


HE SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY make a 
speciality of Sanitary Engineering Work, particularly those alterations in the 
DRAINAGE ARRANGEMENTS of ordinary dwelling-houses which are necessary 
to prevent the ingress of sewer or cessp ol gases and other mephitic vapours, pro- 
ducing typhoid fever, diphtheria, and a generally low state of health. 
Fee jor Sanitary Surveys, in London .... SQW 
Country Inspections by arrangement. 
Address, Manacrer, SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
co? printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentecs, BANBURY. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. sent fee per Parcels Post ‘or 10s., or 2} lbs. fur 44, 3d., to way post town in the United 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from }s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may pew ve had trom all Post-Uitices for id, 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 lbs. for 

BARBER & COMPANY.274 REGENT casene. OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. The Borough, London ge. | Market St. 
102 Grove, W. Brightun—147 North Stree Bristul—3s Corn Street. 
Kinz’s Cross, N. Biriningham—Quadran Preston-F ishergate. 
a2 Greet Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND ‘BLINDNESS 


Is ee. caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. The Nev. R. I. Bayxes, Hon. Canon, 
er Cathedral, writes ; “ The spectacles are ail I coucd desire, and my eyes teel strong 
oniy regret that I did nut know ot your exceeding skill years ago." 
from Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Radclitfe, Consulting Physician, Westminster Hos. ital ; 
F. D. Dixon-Iurtiand, Esq., M.P., Mr. AURANCE, 
.8.. Uculist ptician, VA OLD BOND STREE?, srientitically adapts his improved 
Spectac les to assist and strengthen the weakest sizat. Pam hiet on the preservation of 
sighttree. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Bir n, 5 Corporation Street. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALI, AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured ty THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY, 
Lonvox Deror: 33 SOUT STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 
International Inventions Eehibitvon Stand 10%, West Arcade, Queen's Gate. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SEKVICES TOILET SERVICES, 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United K ngdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PURTMAN SQUARE, W. 


HIMROD’S REMEDY. 


ASTHMA REMEDY HIMROD'S ASTHMA REMEDY 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEF Ts not a medicine to be swallowed ; 
it must be burnt, and the fumes in- 


elise haled. Price 4s. per Tin, of all 
Chemists and Medicine Dealers, or 
ASTH MA, post free for Fifty Stamps, from the 
NCHITI London Agents, 
BRO 8, BARCLAY & SONS, 
COLDS. 95 Srreer. 


BRINSMEFADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Patent String Compensator, rendering 
its touch, tone, and durability exactly suited to the requirements 
of the most critical portion of the musical public. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wiginore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Vice-Presidents— Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 

BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Earl of CARNARVON, Ear! of ROSELERY. 

, The Library conta.ns 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 

ang 

Subscription, £3a year without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of 26; life- momen. 

ship, £26. Fitteen volumes are a owed to quan and ten to town members, Reading Kouin 

o.en from 10 to halt-past 6. Catalogue, Supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; to Members, ds. 
On app 

| a ROBERT ITARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Discount, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


DiNtsv boos THREEPENCE in the SHILLING, allowed off 
NEW BOOKS. Catalogues of New, Surplus, an! Second-hand Books, on application. 
pecial Catalogue o handsome Gift- books at greatly reduced prices, 
JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 
350 Oxford Street, London. 


ue SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United Kingdom . 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ... 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London,S.W. 
(HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each ny eo given, viz.; 
13, 75, and 9 (clean copies)—at the Uttice, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 
TU GEOLOGISTS.—The OCTOBER PART of 


| T,ETTS'S POPULAR ATLAS contains a magnificent 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND. This Map sione is honestly worth half-a- 
crown : mt in addition, good Maps are given of Spain and Syria, as weil as one sheet of 
ly-sheet M. ap of the United States, and one sheet of a 3-sheet Map of Kusyia in Asia, 
Price of the Whole, One Shilling. 

Sener to this issue will, on completion, possess She Best Atlas in the Wi 
publication gives maps on r jarge scale, and the delicacy of colouring and Seeunt nt 
engraving render it a work of ar! 


Letts, Sox, & Co., a 33 King William Street, London Bridge. 


New Poem, now ready, 3s. 6d. 
KUARTOUM. 


By a Unpercrapvats. 
Heywoop & Sox, Manchester, VICKERS, 317 Strand. Order anywhere. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, axp 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues are now ready, postage free: 


1, MUDIES CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF RECENT 
POPULAR BOOKS, 


All in sound second-hand condition. 
2. MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS NEWLY AND 
STRONGLY BOUND 
In half-roan, half-persian, or half-calf. 
8. MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF WORKS BY POPULAR 
NOVELISTS AND OTHERS. 
In Sets, all half bound, for Public Institutions, &c. 
4, MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ALL KINDS 
OF ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 
FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 


MOFFAT. By their Son, Jonn SmirH Morrat. Demy 8vo. with Testes, | 
Illustrations, and Maps, cloth, 18s, 


“Mr. Moffat’s work is calculated to increase the veneration with which the noe of the 
of his fellow-countrymen.””—A then: 
“A very and | interesting record of busy, earnest, and truly heroic ite,” 
daily News. 
“ Here they will find the impress of manhood of the very highest caste stamped on every 
. Here they will meet with courage the most unfaltering. and faith the most constant, 


associated with nothing narrow, or weak, or mawkish. A 1 simplicity und hervic uncon- 
sciousness reign from first to last." British Quarterly Kev 
“ Any one who can read it without soul-stirring emotion must be strangely constituted. We 


confess to having entirely forgotten for the time our 3, it was as if we 
were personally watching the lives and labours of the two central characters a of the —., ‘a. 
iterary Wor 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES in GREEK 


ART. By Jane E. Harrison, Author of “Myths of the Odyssey” &c, 
Square imperial 16mo. with Map and 10 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 


Being a Handbook of Marriage. By A GRADUATE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Matnimony. Square imperial 16mo. cloth elegant, 63, (Ready. 


FINE EDITION, bound in white vellum, silver or gold cloths, extra gilt, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. | 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER wo icine EC. | 


"‘WESIMINSTER ABBEY: a Series of Etchings by 
If. Hare. Nowon View. The frst two of the Series and Sketches of te remaining | 
subjects. an and Prices on application._RosertT DUNTHORNE, Vigo Street, 


THE BIRTH of GALATEA, after E. Burne Jongs, A.R.A, | 
Mezzotinted by E. W. CAMPBELL. Impressions of the first state now ready, £3 3s. 


NERISSA, after C. E. Perveint. Mezzotinted by Epwarp > 


SLOCOuBE. Impressions of the first state now ready, £4 4s, 


LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Specimens | 
by FRANK SHORT. Subjects selected by Mr. Ruskin. 
Vigo Street, W. 


Just published, fep. vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


KATIE; and other Poems. 
London: WYMAN & Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Imperial 8vo. 5s, 


(THE WAR of ANTI-CIIRIST with the CHURCH and 


CIVILISATION. A Review of the Rise Pro ss of Atheism ; its 
Use of Freemasonry and kindred Secret Societies, &c.; and Spoliation of the 
Propaganda.” By the Right Rev. Mgr. F. D.D. 
(See Notice in Saturday Review of October 3.) 
Burxs & OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


‘THE ROMAN VILLA at BIGNOR.—See THE BUILDER; 


also Illustrations of Mosaic Pavements at Bignor; Stained Glass Design, by rE. 
A.K.A. ; House and Studio Mr. J. MaeW hirter, A.R.A. at 
m_ Abbey 


rei 
‘Architectural Association Visit); Sugg of Warm Water g 
ptive Geometry, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4 Subscription, 193, 
46 Catherine Street. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXXII. 
will be published on THURSDAY, October 15. 
CONTENTS 
1. THE REVISED VERS]ON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2. PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
3. TAXES AND TAXATION. 
4. TAINE ON JACOBINISM. 
5. HORSE RACING. 
6. ENGLAND AND EGYPT IN THE SOUDAN. 
7. FORGERIES OF THE ABBE FOURMONT. 
8 OUR DUTY TO SOUTH AFRICA, 
9. THE COMING ELECTIONS. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 15. 
Fep. 4to. 832 pp. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 15s. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 


Based on the New Edition of “ Ogilvic’s Imperial Dictionary.” 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post free on application, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


Next week will be published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


A HISTORY 0F CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


With a Full Account of the Three Great Measures of 1832, 
1867, and 1884. 


By JAMES MURDOCH, 


Member of the Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow ; Author of “ Manual of the 
Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy" &e. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ee ae NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


Ls 1. at all Libraries, extra cloth, 10s. 6d. (post, 6d.) 

“HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arrnur Reapy. A well-constructed 
Society Novel, dealing with the vicissitudes of sporting and fashionable life in town 
and country. 

A NEW SOCIETY NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol. boards, 23. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morucco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
PAUL STERNE. By Crcety A story concerned 
bei an interesting study of human nature in the German Father and the ill 
cts of a loveiess mariage de convenance, 
A WIG AND GOWN STORY. 
Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 

CALLED to the BAR. By Bracesripez: Hemyne, Middle 
Temple, Author of“ The Stockbroker’s Wife” &c. &c. 

THE VERY CREAM OF AMERICAN AMUSEMENT. 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 


PIKE COUNTY FOLKS, Comically and Pienteously Illustrated. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. POWER O’DONOGHUE'S NOVELS. 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
UNFAIRLY WON, By Mrs. Powrr U’Donocuvue, Author of 
“ A Beggar on 
‘A well-told story.”—Jlustrated London News. 
LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, 33 and 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE 
CIRCUS, and 13, M4, and 15 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

AND AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSIALLS, &c, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s. picture covers (post free, 2s. 4d.) 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker, 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


THE REV. A G. L’ESTRANGE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s, 


(THE PALACE and the HOSPITAL ; or, 


Chroniclk s of Greenwich, By the Rev. A. G. L’Esrranes, Author ot “The 
Villave of Palaces” &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 quae MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. LANGBRIDGE’'S NEW POEMS. 
Now ready, 4s. 6d. 


GENT BACK by the ANGELS; and otner Ballads of Home 
and Tlomely Lie. By F M.A., Author of Songs in Sun- 
shine,’ Her Beautiful Dream 

* Many of therm «atiain toa vel hie pathos of the true realistic stamp.""—Spectator. 

“Such poems as these come like wbresay breath off the moorlands, cad commen cunse and 
hope alike revive in such an atmosphere.”—Literary World, 


CASSELL & ComPANyY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. And all Booksellers’. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO."8 NEW BOOKS 


THACKERAY’S PARIS | 


On the 13th instant will be pub- 
lished a PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
the above work, with more than 
50 Illustrations, many of them from 
the Original Designs of the Author. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. cloth ; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume IV. (BEAL to Biren), Royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY | 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
¢,* VOLUME V. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JANUARY 1, 1886, AND THE 
SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO 
UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 


VOLUMES XXV. & XXVI. OF THE STANDARD EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now ready, Volume XXV., with Illustrations by the 
Author, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, 
AND REVIEWS. 


*,* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. 
Thackeray's collected works. They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, 
written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age. together with 
a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. It is believed that 
this volame and a volume yet to be issued contain all Mr. Thackeray's carly 
writings which have not from their slight aud ephemeral nature lost all interest 
from the mere lapse of time. 


[ Vol. 26, completing the “ Standard Edition,” will be published in November. 


On October 15, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major 


Henry Knorzys, Royal Artillery, Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” 
Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” ** Incidents in the China War,’ &c, 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS, 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of “‘No New Thing,” “ Mademoiseile de Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS WANLESS, 


PEASANT. 
SCOTSMAN. 
A painfully realistic story of peasant life ha’f-a-century ago .......Told with 
earnestness and realism........ Deeply touching ana spirit-stirring. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Nothing more powerful has been done since Mrs. Lynn Lynton wrote ‘‘ Joshua 
Davidson.” 
ATHEN ZUM. 
Wanless’s story sch as it is, is told with much power......It is probably not a 
bad electioneeriug move to publish it on the eve of a general election. 
SPECTATOR. 
The writer hits some blots in our social system........ Surely the talk about 
bishops is very foolish........ The writer must lack either honesty or commoun-senze 


to use such language as he does. 


MANCHESTER: JOHN DALE AND A, HEYWOOD & SON, 
LONDON: SIMPKIN. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


GERMONS. By Mark Parrtisoy, late Rector 


of Lincoln Col'ege. Oxford. Crown 8vo. és, 


A POPULAR EDITION, price SIX SHILLINGS, of 
the late HUGH CONWAY'S NEW NOVEL, 
A FAMILY AFFAIR, 
Will be ready at all Booksellers’ on Tuesday next. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 
NUTTIE’'S FATHER. By Cuartorre M. 


YonGr, Author of “ The Heir of Redcly ffe &c. 2 vols. Crown 12s, 
(Next week. 


YICES CRYING in the WILDERNESS. 


A New Novel. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, [ Next week. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 


an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. 


$6 U S ” : 
Mo.teswortuH, Author of “Carrots.” “* The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. With 
Illustrations by Walter Crane, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. Vert week. 


(PHE LAW of the CONSTITUTION, LEC- 

° TURES INTRODUCTORY to the STUDY of. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., 

of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vi. erian Professor of English Law 

in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Large-Paper Editions. 


LYRICAL POEMS. By Atrrep, Lorp 


TENNYSON, Poet Laureate, Selected and Annotated by Francis TURNER 
Pateurave. A Limited Edition, on hand-made paper, 8vo. 93. 


J OHN KEATS, The POETICAL WORKS 
of. Reprinted from the Original Editions. Edited, with Notes, by Francis 
“A Limited Hdition, on band-made paper, 8¥0. 88. 
A NEW GIFT-BOOK, WITH 500 PICTURES. 

The Volume for 1885 of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE ts now ready. A handsome volume, consisting of 840 

pages, and containing nearly 500 Woodcuts, price Eight Shillings. 


The Atheneum says :—* A highly satisfactory volume, got up with care and taste, 
and containing a great deal of interesting reading........ It is a wonderful miscel- 
lany for the price.” 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 


TIONS, By ANDREW RussFLu ForsytH, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 


of Trinity College, Camoridge. 8vo. 14s, 
of 


TEXT-BOOK of the PRINCIPLES 


PHYSICS. By ALFrep Danret, M.A., LL.B., D.Se., F.R.S.E., late Lecturer 
on Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. With Llustrations. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


(‘HE PHAEDO of PLATO. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Grpprs, LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Aberdeen. Second Euition, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


LIVY.—Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited 


by G. C. Macauay, M.A., Assistant-Master at Kugby. With Maps. Fep. 
8vo. 5s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCXII. (for OCTOBER), price 1s., contains :— 
A PRINCE OF COURT PAINTERS. By Watrer Pater. 
NOTES IN A SWI-S VILLAGE. By Murroveu O'Briex, 
MACAULAY AND SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 
WAS GIORDANO BRUNO REALLY BURNED? By R. C. Cunistre 
CONTINENTAL TROUTING. 
THE EXTENSION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By Pnuro-Ce.t 
MRS, DYMOND., Chapters XXVII.—XXXI. By Mrs. Rircure (Miss Thackeray), 
TARENTUM, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


veins a New Volume. Siugie Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, including Double Number and Postage, 8s. Subscriptions received by 
all Booksellers and Newsagents 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER 1885, price 6d., contains :— 


1. YE. Engraved by O, Lacour. Frontispiece. 

2. fP\HE INTERPRETERS, A Poem. By ALGERNON CHARLES SwINEURNE, 

3. ONDON COMMONS, PartI. By Roperr Huyrer. With INystrations, 

4. AUCY KITTY CLIVE. By J. Firzcenatp Mottoy. 

5. 7 ECAYED SEAPORTS. By Bernanp H, Becker. With Illustrations 

6. CIINGING AND LOVING. By W.F.B, 

7. TPVHE INCOMPLETE ANGLER: BROKEN MEMORIES OF PEACEFUL 
DAYS. By Basu. Frecp, 

8. DVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR. By Joseru Hatroy. With Illus- 


trations. 
9. A= RACHEL (to be continued), By D. Curistizg Murray. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTN IGHTLY REVIEW 
For OCTOBER. 


Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
FROM THREE PLATFORMS :— 
1. NEW POLICY AND OLD FAILURES. By the Hon. R. B. Brett, M.P. 
2. A MALCONTENT LIBERAL’S PLEA. By Epwarp Dicey. 
3. THE PROMISED LAND. By Henry M.P. 
MEN AND MANNERS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By PH1Lo-Turk. 
CHEAP TELEGRAMS. By CHARLEs CAMERON, M.P. 
CARLYLE AS A POLITICAL TEACHER. By StanpisH O'GRADY. 
THE STATE OF THE TURF. By Captain HAWLEY SMART. 
OUR FUTURE MASTERS. By Miss M. A. LEwis. 
FIVE YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY. By DipLomaticus. 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. By Henry May. 
CANT IN POLITICS. By the Duke of MARLBOROUGH. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP. 


By the Abbé F, Lagraneg, Translated from the French by Lady HERBERT. 
[Vert week. , 


A NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK of REFINED 


COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By Major L*****, Large crown 8vo. 
Price 83, (This day. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 83. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black and White. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Now ready, the Eleventh Thousand of 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 


Ph by the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
int, so far as we Can see, Of What ou and mus Rads ramme 
presented to the consideration of the reader. "Daily News, 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. 12s. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By 8S. Latxe, M.P. 

“Itis the expression of a sensible, well-read, compromise-loving Briton’s final conclusion: 
upon religious matters. The first part is a rapid and clearly-written résumé of all that 
modern science and modern criticisin have done to sap the foundation of current theologies 
and the current dogmas. This résumé ms admirably done...... marshal led with considerable 
skill, and enforced by excellent and typical Pp -Pi y ar =p poses” 


EVAN HARRINGTON. By Georce Merepitu. 


Large crown 8vo.6s. Forming a new volume of a uniform edition of the 
Works of George Meredith. 

“*Evan Harrington.’ one of the best of Mr. Meredith's novels, is now before us in handy. 
solid, single-volume shape, price 6s....... Genius of a truly original and spontaneous kin: 
shines in every one of his books ; with healthy, benevolent sympathy they abound ; and if 
there exists any greater master of his native tongue Mr. Meredith, we have yet to know 
the gentleman's name." —St. James's Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


in a THOUSAND. 


A GIRL By Jean 


MippLeMass. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM RAABE 
THE HUNGER-PASTOR. By Witttam 


Raabe. Translated fromthe German by“ Arnold.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Next week, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.c. 


covers. 5s. ; cloth, 7s. 6d. 
GRAND ALBUM or C OPERATIO DUETS. A Collection of 


of the most celebrated Duets fu: and M 


Giuramento. Maria Padilla. 
Cosi Fan Tutti Otello. 
ta. 

e Ginulietta. Donna del le 
di Shabran. di Tito. 
nme di V 

gino. ergy. 
Mosé¢ in Egitto. Bianca e Fallero. 
rentola. Tane 
Didone Abbandonata. Demetrio e Polibio, 
di Figaro. inorah 
Norma. 
n Diamonds. iramide, 
reischitz. Mirella. 


Boosry & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


Tn CABINET ORGAN BOOKS. A Selection of Offer- 
and Movements for the Small Organ, American Organ, or Har- 
Edited by J. Prrrm ax 
Vol.1. HANDEL 19 Pieces and Move 
2. BACH—21 Preludes and 


RINCK. Two Three and F Exercises, Preludes, 
‘wo, 
6. VOLCKMAR—Old Masters. Part 2. 27 Pieces. 

Price 1s, each volume. 


Boossy & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


(CHURCH SERVICES. BOOSEY & CO.’S NEW EDITION. 
ted by Dr. STEGGALL and 
Jackson (of Exeter’ 


Aldrich, in G: Jackson (of Exete 
Nares, in F. 64. Boyce and Arnold, in At 4a. 
Child. in 6d. King, in F. 4d. 

Barrow, in F. 4d. Ebdon, in C. 6d. 


Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


NEXT WEEK AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE JOURNALS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL C, G. GORDON, C.B. 


AT KARTOUM. 
Printed from the Original MS. 
Introdvction and Notes by A. EGMONT HAKE. 


With Portrait, Maps, and 30 Illustrations after Sketches by 
General Gorpon. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s, 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


NEXT WEEK, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


TWO YEARS IN THE 
JUNGLE: 


The Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. 


By W. T. HORNADAY. 
Demy 8vo. with 2 Maps and 51 Illustrations, cloth, price 21s, 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 
8vo. half persian morocco. 


STANFORD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY 
COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EIGHTY-NINE MAPS, 


With letter-press, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and 
Unions, Population Tables, and other pxrticulars relating to County Statistics, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituencies, 

The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of 
England ana Wales, and Plans of Towus returning more than two Members 
coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS; 
THE ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS, 


AND THE FOLLOWING 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS, 


1. Geological Map of Great Britain. Ma Beate Rainfall 
4 r nfall an emperature istri ution ol Reeutettes England 
5. and 17. Occupations in England 
ebrua: u ions 
6. March do. do. ls. Agriculture ont 
7. April do. do. 19, Coaltields do, ds. 
& May do. do. 20. Death Rate do. 
June do. do. 21. Counties in England and 
£ 
ugus' ‘ar’ amen resenta’ do. 
12. dSepten do. do. he 
LB. October do. do. England nd W. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


“ THE LITERARY REMAINS of C. S. 
CALVERLEY. With Memoir by W. J. SENDALL. 
CALVERLEY'S WORKS may now be had, uniform with the above, in 3 vols. 
each 7s, 6d. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S POEMS, chiefly Lyrical. 


Translated by Various Hands. Now first collected by J. H. WitLtaMs, 


This Volume contains Contributions from the pens of F. S, Manony, G. W. M. 
REYNOLDS, ANDREW LANG, EDWiN ARNOLD, Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, Miss FaNNy 
KEeEMBLE, Bishop ALEXAND&R, Prof. DowDeEN, &c, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. B, Benesrorp Hope, M.P., ‘Author of” Strictly Tied Gp.” 


From the TIMES. 

In “ The Brandreths" we have a sequel to M f. Bevesterd Ho lever novel of“ Strictly 
Tied Up." and we may add that it bic de: ided He has 
not only laid a firmer grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 
wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by 


simplifying his story. e * although it abounds in the oy A of personal 
character, investigating the innermost life, and analysing tne feeli of the hero, is never~ 
theless in great measure a political —. Mr. Hope writes of political life and % the viciesi- 

res of soviety are ex at soa ul an ‘e repeat, conclusion, 
the aol is one which will repey careful reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, I JBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea Islands, 
California. Oregon, Canada, &c. By Baron Hipyer, Membre Associé de 

V'Institut de France. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. I. 
Prospects of Popular Government. II. Nature of Democracy. III. Age of 
Progress. IV. Constitution of the United States. By Sir HENRY Marne, 

K.C.S.1., Author of “ Ancient Law” &c. 8vo. 


TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Argos. 
Disclosed by Excavations in 1884-85. By Henry SCHLIEMANN, D.C.L., &c. 
With Preface and Contributions by Prof. ApLeK avd Dr. Dinevre.p. With 
Lithographs, Woodcuts, &c., from Drawings made on the spo.. Crown 4to. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
including the Migin and of the English Reformation from Wicliffe 
to the Great Rebellion. Delivered in the University of Dublin by the late 
Bishop FirzGeraLp. Edited by WM. FirzGERaLD, A.M., and Dr. Quanny. 
With Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISHMENT of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. ByJ.8, Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the Rolls. 
and Edited by Lewis T. Dispiy, M.A., Barrister- 


A GLOSSARY of PECULIAR ANGLO-INDIAN 
COLLOQUIAL WORDS and PHRASES; Etymologicil, Historical, and 
By Colonel Yuus, C.B., and Burnett, Ph.D. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ; or, the Edible Vege- 
tables, Salads, and Herbs cultivated in Europe and America. By MM. 
ViLMoriN and ANprieux. An English Edition, published under the direction 
Editor of “The Garden.” With numerous Illustra- 

vo. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and Inventor of the Steam Hammer. 
Edited by SAMUEL SMILEs, LL.D. With Portrait and Wovdcuts. Small 8vo. 
Uniform with “ self-Help.” 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of CHRISTIAN ART. 


By Miss L. Twixixc. Crown 8vo. with 92 Illustrations from Paintings, 
Miniatures, Sculptures, &c. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: a Series of Essays. By W. J. Counruors, M.A., Editor of 
Pope's Works.”” Post 5vo. 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoemaker and 


Missionarv, Profess.r of Sanskrit, Bengalee, and Marath-e at the Cl'ege of 
Fort William, Calcutta. By Gaonce Sarra, LL.D., Author of the Lives of 
Jvhn Wilsou and Alexander Duff, Portrait and Lilustrations. 8vo. 


THE MOON;; considered as a Planet, a World, and 
a Satelliie. By James Nasmyta, C.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S, 
New Edition, medium 5vo, with 26 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


By the Wat. Napier Bruce. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Maps. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 


ART. By the late Lord Lixpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). New 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. Edited, 
wit» copious Notes and Introductions, by W. J. Courrnopr, M.A. Vols IX. 
ani X. (Prose Works), completing the works. (Vol. V., containing tue Life 
and a General Index, is in preparation.) 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By Prof. 
G. Currivs. Translated and Edited by A. S. Witkuss, M.A., and E. B, 
ENGLAND, M.A. Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, during the first Eight Centuries. 
Wn. and Henry Wacég, D.D, Vol. IV., completing 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE; from the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By Eee M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

*,* Forming a New Volume of Murray's STUDENT’s MANUALS, 


THE STUDENT’S COMMENTARY on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Abridged from “The § er's Commentary.” Vol. II. 
The Epistles and Revelation. Edited by J. M. Futter, M.A., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, King’s Coll., London. Crown 8vo. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Part IL— 


Elementary. For use in the Lower Forms, Compiled with the sanction 
of the Head-Master, by A. C. Atncer, M.A., and H, G. WintLe, M.A,, 
Assistant-Musters at Eton. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, (Ready. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to 
the Latin Grammar. By A. C. AIncer and H.G. WInTLE. Crown 8vo. 
price 2s. 61. (Ready. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part III.—Prose Composi- 
tion. Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
principal Rules of Syntax. 12mo, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MESSRS, WI. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MISS C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gorpon 


CumMinG, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” ** Granite Crags,” &c. &c, 2 vols. 
8vo. with numerous I)lustrations, (Un the press. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL H. BRACKENBURY, C.B. 


THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General HENry BrackeNnsury, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column. With Maps by Major the Hon, 
F. ~— _ late of the Survey Department of the Column. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 


BY LIEUT..COLONEL GRAHAM, B.SC. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F, I, Granam, B.S.C, With Portrait. Svo. 


BY DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 


THE FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN RE- 


PUBLIC; a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of Americau Democracy. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of ** Life and Liberty in America” &c, Post 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR MINTO, 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 


from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By WitiiaAmM Minto, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and English Literature in the University of Aberdeen, Author of a 
“ Manual of English Prose Literature.” New Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. 

BY LADY JOHN MANNERS. 


A SEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS; 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady Jonny MANNERS, Author of “ Some of 
the Advantages of Kasily Accessible Reading and Recreation Rooms and 
Free Libraries” Crown a few days. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR MOMERIE. 


THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. A. W. Moment, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Logic ana Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 


BY PROFESSOR CROOM ROBERTSON. 


HOBBES. By Professor Croom Rosertsoy, 


London. Being the New Volume of “Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.” Crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 3s. 6d. Ummediately. 


BY CAPTAIN KENNEDY. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE in 


NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. By Captain W. R. Kenngvy, 
R.N. With Lilustrations by the Author, Post 8vo. l4s, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


OAKS and BIRCHES: a Novel. By Naszsy, 


Author of “ Only Three Weeks” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. By 


G. CuaisrorHerR Davies. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


THE ROYAL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James WiLSON Hype. Crown with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Jouy Hitt Burros, 


D.C.L., &c. Crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


A BOOK about ROSES. By S. Reyyoips 


| House. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 


"A LADY’S CRUISE ina FRENCH MAN-OF- 


| WAR. By the Same. Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


_REVOLT of MAN. By Warren Besawr. Crown 


3s, 6d. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oxirmanrt. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 


UNSEEN. ‘“ The Open Door ;” “ Old Lady Mary.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND OL 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 36s. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 


By JAMES BYRNE, M.A. 
Dean of Clonfert ; Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps, Diagrams, &c. cloth, 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN INDIA, 
From 1862 to 1881. 
Being a Descriptive and Statistical Account of the Disease; 


together with Original Observations on the Causes 
and Nature of Cholera. 


By Deputy Surgeon-General H. W. BELLEW, 
Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab. 


Imperial 8vo. half-roan, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS 
OF THE RIVIERA 


AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 
Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL. 


With 82 Full-page Plates, Lithographed and Coloured by Messrs. West, Newman, 
and Co., containing Illustrations of 350 Specimens. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST; 
Or, Prototypes of Our Faith and Culture. 


By CHARLES J. STONE, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S. 
Author of ** Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds." 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 


By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 
By CRADDOCK, 
Author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains.”” 


Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


CENTENARY REVIEW OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
From 1784 to 1883. 
Part I. HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY. By RasenDRALALA MiTRA, 
LL.D., C.1.E. 


Part Il, ARCHZOLOGY, HISTORY, LITERATURE, &c. By Dr. 
A. F. R. 


Part III. NATURAL SCIENCE, &c. By Bapoo P. N. Boss. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 64. 
ANCIENT INDIA 
AS DESCRIBED BY PTOLEMY. 


Being a Translation of the Chapters which describe India and Central and Eastern 
Asia in the Treatise on Geography written by KLaupi0os PToLEMalos, the 
celebrated Astronomer ; with Introduction, Commentary, Map of 
India according to Ptolemy, and a very Copious Index. 

By J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Formerly fata the Government College, of the 


ber of the General Council of y 
of Coleutts trom the “Indian Antiquary,” 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
3 vols. cloth, 31s, 6d, 


THE GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED 
OF MAIMONIDES. 
Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated 
By M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Vou. III. Chapters XIV.to XL. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
TO THE QURAN, 


To which is prefixed Sale’s Notes and 
together with Comp! ndex to ext, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes, 


By the Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & ©O., LUDGATE HILL. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO0’S 


SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


Cloth, each 1s. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


THE MARQUIS of LORNE.—IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.—-REPRESENTATION. 


WM. RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, M.P., and 
F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A.— LOCAL GOVERNMENT and 
TAXATION. 


4. MRS. ASHTON DILKE and WM. WOODALL, M.P.— 
5. 


go 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE. 
. W. 8. CAINE, M.P., and WM. HOYLE. — LOCAL 
OPTION. 
6. HENRY RICHARD, M.P., and J, CARVELL WILLIAMS, 
—DISESTABLISHMENT. (Shortly. 
7. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P., and R. T. REID, M.P.— 
LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. (Shortly. 
8. re Hon, W. E. BAXTER, M.P.—TAXATION AND 
ARIFFS. 


{in November. 


9. M.P.—REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF 
Other Volumes will follow. 


A SHORT HISTORY of RUSSIA. By 


the Rev. H. W. Lirrie. Imperial 16mo. 1s. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILD- 


HOOD. By BERNARD Perez. With an Introduction by JAMES SULLY, M.A., 
Author of * Outlines of Psychology” &c. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxii.—296, cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 

Principal Chapters: Faculties before Birth—-First Impressions—First Percep- 
tions Will—Atten- 
tion, Memory—Association, Imagination—Judgment, Abstraction, Comparison, 
Generalization, Reasoving, Errors, and Illusion — Expression and Language— 
Musical Sense, Sense of Beauty, Constructive Instinct, Dramatic Instinct—Moral 


Sense. 
tical hints on the proper way of training the very young. It 
Bdecational Times.” 


“This book abounds 
is a rich mine of tucts, and the iullest monograph on the subject. 


THE WANDERINGS of PLANTS and 


ANIMALS. By Prof. Victron Henn. Edited by James S.. STALLYBRASS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 163. d 


WILD LIFE in CANARA and GANJAM. 


S. Forbes, Madras C.S. Crown 8vo. with Coloured Plates, 
cloth, 6s, 


“Mr. Forbes has excit reminiscences to gi ti ating excursions 


NEW BOOKS BY COLONEL BARRAS. 
THE NEW SHIKARI at our INDIAN 


STATIONS. Two Series, crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s, 6d. 


INDIA and TIGER HUNTING. Two Series, 


crown 8yo. cloth, each 3s, 6d. 


NATURE, MAN, and GOD: a Contribution 


to the Scientific Teaching of To-Day. By the Rev. Joun M. Witsox. Crowa 
8vo. cloth, 53, 


This day, square 8vo. 6s. 


CHRIST FOR TO-DAY: 


International Sermons contributed by Eminent Preachers 
of the English and American Episcopal Church. 


Edited by Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


This Volume comprises Twenty Sermons by representative Divines of the 
Anglican and American Episcopal Church. ‘They are not dogmatic nor controver- 
sial, but simply aim to show how, in these two great Churches, Christ is being 
preached to meet the religious of the present day, 


Contributors. 


Bishop 


minster. 
Canon Scott-Holland, of St. Paul's. Re 
The Hon. Canon W. H. Freemantle, of Ball., | Rev. Brooke Lambert, of Greenwich. 
Rev. § echapel. 


Oxon, 
Rey. Daviessot Marylebone, Hew. Prey Br 
v. Dr. Phillips ton, U.S. ov. J. M. 
Rev. Dr. £. Hatch, of St. Mary Hall, Oxon. | Rev. Page 


THE MINISTRY of FLOWERS. By the 


Rev. Hitpgnic Frarenp, F.L.S. Illustrated, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
fo to heck, whieh contains several excellent illustra- 


Rev. Perey Browne, of Mass. 
son, of Clifton. 
and others. 


AN ELEMENTARY STAR ATLAS. With 


Twelve Simple Star Maps. By the Rev. T. H. E. Espry, F.R.A.S. 1s. 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS, & LOWREY, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
AUTUMN LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


FRANCIS I—HENRY II. 


THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
1514-1559. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, 


Author of “ Old Paris” &c. 
2 vols. large crown &vo. with Portraits, 24s, 


ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS. 


THE COACHING AGE. 
By STANLEY HARRIS, Author of “ Old Coaching Days” &c. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with 16 Full-page Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgess. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS. 


Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted from 
*Bentley’s Miscellany.” 


1 vol. 4to. with 33 Full-page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked nearly fifty 
years ago) by George Cruikshank. 


The Barber of Beaulieu. The Disappointed Man. 
Marcel’s Last Minuet. The Elderly Gentleman. 
Don't be Too Sure. The Good-for- Nothing. 
The Self-Playing Organ. Midnight Mishaps. 
Hunting John Dory. The Marine's Courtship. 
Minor Bodkin’s Cure. Jack in Disguise. 
Orlando Griffin. The Devil skipper. 
Regular Habits. Jack among the Mummies. 
The Handsome Clearstarcher. An Incident in Paris. 
The Secret. The Battle of the Nile. 
Wat and the Witch's Cat. Sling the Monkey. 

The Autobiography of a Joke. The Black Robbers. 

The Band of the Forty-seven. The Harmonious Owls. 
The Duellists. Giles Chawbacon. 

Sir Archibald, Dick Dafter. 

The Romance of a Day. Paddy Carroll the Piper. 
‘The Two Interviews. 


PARISIAN SOCIETY UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
MADAME MOHL AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


By GRACE RAMSAY. 
1 vol. demy Svo. with a Portrait by Stodart. 


LANDSCAPES BY THE AUTHOR. 
A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; 
Or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “ An Old-Fashioned Journey.” 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with 20 Full-page Illustrations engraved 
by George Pearson. 


A RESIDENCE IN THE MALAY NATIVE STATES. 
THE CHERSONESE WITH THE 
GILDING OFF. 


By EMILY INNES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 21s, 


“THE SHILLING INGOLDS.” BY 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, Mirth and Marvels. 
By the Rev, RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 
An entirely New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 1s, 


| 


RECENT EXPLORATION IN THE HOLY LAND. 


ACROSS THE JORDAN: 
Being recent Explorations in the Hauran and the Jaulan. 
By G. SCHUMACHER, C.E. 
With an Introduction by LavRENCE OLIPHANT. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo. with nearly 150 Illustrations, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL” de. 


PASTIME PAPERS 


Upon Miscellaneous Subjects. 
By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 
1 vol. small crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PASTIME PAPERS.” 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY 
AND SOCIAL: 


Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects. 
By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 


A New Edition of this once popular work, 1 vol. 4to, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
EDMUND YATES. 


To which is added an Account of his recent Experiences in 
Latitudes.”’ 


1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HETH AND MOAB. 
By Captain CLAUD REGNIER CONDER, R.E. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with (Iustrations, 6s. 


SAINT PAULA AND SAINT OLYMPIAS, 


WIVES AND MOTHERS IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


By Lady HERBERT, Author of “ Three Phases of Christian Love.” 
A New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


EDITED BY THE EARL OF LYTTON, 


THE HUNGARIAN STORIES OF 
KARL EDLER. 


1. Baldine. 2. Notre Dame des Flots. 3. A Journey to the Gross 
Glockner Mountains. 


Translated by OfTILIE MUHLMANN. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 
By CHARLES READE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
By ROSA NOUCHEIrTE CAREY. 
1 vol. crown Svo. 63, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LEAH, A WOMAN OF FASHION.” 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Anyre Epwarpes, 


Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Steven Laurence,” &c, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL” de. 


FOR LILIAS. By R. N. Carey, Author of 
“ Nellie’s Memories,” “Robert Ord’s Atonement,” &o, 3 vols, crown 8¥o0. 


“The novel contains a number of striking and affecting situations, a great 


variety of very ty scenes, a half-dozen of well-drawn characters; it is written 
timent and document.” 


good too, and it is sound and healthy in sen 
St. James's Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL” de, 


ANDROMEDA. By Georcr Fiemme, Author 


of “ Mirage” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTIOR OF “ FASCINATION.” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. by Lady Marcarer 


MAJENDIE. 3 vols. 

“ The sayings and doings of ‘ Sisters-in-law,’ their lives and their loves, make up 
the greater part of tnis excellent litile novel. It is very pleasantly written, and 
some of the stronger characters occasivnally say things not only worth saying, 
but worth considering. Miss Curtis, fore, ample, achieves good deal of originality 
in Lady Margaret Majendie's most style.” —@raphic, 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY 


of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princ2 of Wales. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duxe oF 


Bravurort, K.G. and Mowpray Morris. With Contributions by the Earn 
OF SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE, Rev, E. W. L. Davies, Dicgpy CoLtins, and 
ALFRED E. T. Watson. Illustrated by J. Sturgess and J. Chariton Crown 
Bvo. 10s. 6d, [Yow ready 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses sent on application, 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


FISHING. By H. 


late H.M. Inspector of Sea Fisheries. With Contributions by the Marquis 
or Exerer, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Joun P,. TRAHERNE, and 
G. CurisTopHeR Davirs. 

Vot. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Crown 8vo.10s.61. [Nearly ready. 

Vou. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


By J AMES 


E. DOYLE. Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1835. Vols. I. to IIf. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of ry Badges, 


and Autographs. Large Paper Edition, Imperial 4to. price 15 guineas. 


*,* The Large Payer Edition of this work will be restricted to 120 copies, which will be numbered, Subscribers will be supp!ie| in the order in which 
applications are received. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s, 6d. each. 


Edited by Anprew Lane, M.A. 
DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN 


(On October 14. 


The following Volumes are in preparation :— 


MARLBOROUGH. By GreorGE Sarntsrvry. 


(Nearly ready. 
STEELE. By Austin Donson. 
SIR T. MORE. By J. Correr Morison, 
WELLINGTON. By R. Lovis Srevensoy. 


LORD PETERBOROUGH. By WALTER BESANT. 
CLAVERHOUSE. By Mownray Mornuis. 
LATIMER. By Canon CreicuTon. 
SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Train, 
GARRICK. By W. H. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davin Hannay. 
RALEIGH. By Epmcnp Gossr. 

BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps. 
ISAAK WALTON. By Anprew Lana. 
CaNNING. By Fran« H. HILL. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
a — Translated from the French by 8, E. and A. STEPHENSON. 

vi vo. 


IRELAND under the TUDORS, with a Suc- 


cinct Account of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers and 
other Authentic Sources. By Ki HARD BAGWELL, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 
From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the Year 1578, With Maps and 
Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE ; being 
the Story of the Fourth Cruswe. By Eowr Prars, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, late Presicent of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour, 8vo, 16s. 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


in BRITAIN during the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Being the Fifth Series 
of St. Giles’ Lectures. By Joun TuLioci, D.D. LL.D. Senior Principal in 
the University of St. Andrews, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in 
Ordinary in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. half-bound roxburgh. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


1714). By J. H. Overron, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; joint Author of “Tae English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 8vo. 14s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol Coliege, and Whyte'’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in | 

the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerrixsaip, Fellow of Balliol — 

College, Oxford. (In Three Volumes.) VoL. I.—Philosophical Works, 8vo. | 
6s 


CONTENTS :— | 
Introduction to Hume's “ Treatise of Human Nature.” 
Mr. Hersert Spexcer and Mr. G, H. Lewes; their application of the Doctrine 
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